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ADVERTISEMENT, 



The Second Series p( Salmagundi was, it will be 
perceived by the dates of the papers, ppmrnenced 
m^ny years after the pjijblication of the first, and during 
the jabsence of Mr. Irving in Eun^e. The whole is 
the production of Mr. J. K. Paulding^. Setting aside 
any ipther claim it m^y have to public notice, it is no^ 
altogether incuripus when' compared with the First 
Series, as marking the changes in style igind opinion9 
prpdi^ced by the lapse of tin^e. This part of Salmar 
gundi, owing to particular circumstances unnecessary 
tp detail, has been long out of print ; and it is hoped 
the public will not think it altogether unworthy of 9 
revj.val, and association with its Elder Brother. 

T^^ PUBUS^^ERS, 

ffew-York^ April, IS^S. 



TO THE READER. 



Periodical writers, being a sort of suspicious 
persons, have from time immemorial been expected 
to give some account of themselves, previous to 
their being admitted into genteel society. It seems 
indeed to have passed into a law in the republic 
of letters, that each one should commence with a 
sort of self— I beg pardon — autobiography, exhib- 
iting a tolerable account of his temper and qualifi- 
cations. 

As an old man, I am naturally attached to old 
customs, and always make a point to believe them 
founded in some good substantial resLSon, though I' 
cannot exactly ascertain what it is. However this 
may be, the custom which makes it necessary for 
writers of our class exclusively to appear before 
the public and make our best bow, is extremely, 
embarrassing to a modest person, as all authors are 
of course. If he speaks well' of himself, every- 
body will turn up their noses at his vainglorious 
vauntings ; should he take the other extreme, and 
undervalue his qualifications, the reader must either 
doubt his word, or believe him utterly inadequate 
to the task he has undertaken. Thus may he be 
aptly compared to a truant schoolboy, who having 
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peradventure floated unthinkingly along the pleasan) 
shores of the East river, finds himself all at once 
inveigled into that renowned Chaxybdis of this 
western world, which the Quakers and other wicked 
ones call Hurl Gate. Thus environed with diffi- 
culties on eyery side, if he shoots in one direction, 
the Bdling Pot yawns and bu]bbles before him ; — 
if he essays to avoid that tremendous and unfath-* 
omable caldron, where it is believed Satan boils afl 
the fish for his table, the Frying Pan^ or the Grid- 
iron, is ready to receive him — and if at last he ex- 
tricates himself from these throning perils, it is 
only to be wrecked on the Hog*s Backy or cast 
away on th,e barren isles of this inextricable strait. 
In OT^er to escape the opposite extremes of read 
vanity and aflfected modesty, it is usual for the per 
liodical writer to describe hiipself as a sort of hu- 
mourist, with enough of good sense and virtue to 
entitle him to the good opinion of his readers^ and 
sufl^cient whim and eccentricity to give thena.a 
Tisasonable chance of making themselves merry 
with his oddities. If Uiis character is well sup- 
ported, he in a little time establishes a sort of easy^ 
careless sociabiUty, mixed with a feeling of good- 
fellowship, making altogether a pleasant intimacy, 
partaking of the reverence paid to the experience 
of an old friend, who, while he gives good advice, 
and flouts at vice and^ immorality, can laugh with 
the rest at the follies of mankind without illnature, 
^d correct their little eccentricities without spoil? 
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ing t^ur innocent recreations, by sple&etic repre- 
henBion. In thia d^aracter he becomes an amusing 
and useful companion, and can sometimes school 
the grown-up children of this world, who would 
reTolt with indignation from tlie precepts of a less 
indulgent monitor^ Seyere e^^ectign was not made 
for this .world; and oppressive moral or religious 
despotism, will only suit an age of hypocrisy or 
ignorance. 

It however happens, fortunately for us, that we 
are in a great measure relievied from the awkward 
necessity of introducing ourselves to the reader, in 
consequence of having already made our bow on a 
former occasicm, which we are willing to hope has 
not escaped his recollection. It is now more than 
half a score of years since this happened, and when 
old friends meet again after a long absence, ihe 
first thing, after mutual greetings are over, is to 
inquire how each has don^ for this long while, and 
what has happened since they parted^ This often 
leads to a melancholy catalogue of the ¥^8 and 
downs of life — of changes and vicissitudes that ^ve 
a new aspect to our httle world, and almost make 
us wish we had never returned,, to witness the mel- 
ancholy waste of time and circumst^uice. Many 
old friends will be gone hence — ^many yoimg ones 
will be grown old — many a blooming cheek be 
pale — and many a generous heart be cooled in the 
chilling atmosphere of the world. Babes will have 
become mothers — children will have grown up to 



be beQeSy and little else will remam of the ckde we 
last parted with, but the remembrance of a pleasant, 
long-past dream. Every thing will be changed, 
while we shaU fancy ourselves still the same. But 
let us begin with letting our readers know what 
has happened since we parted. 

Time, while it withers the bloom of beauty, and 
hardens the youthful heart, has passed impercep-^ 
tibly over our happy association. Bachelors never 
grow old; at least they never thinle themselves so, 
and that is the same thing. We three still con* 
linue to sport in the flowery paths of single bles- 
sedness, and to enjoy the delights of unrestrained 
freedom in this unequalled town. We admire the 
pretty children of our friends vrithout regret, and 
share in the enjoyments of their domestic fireside 
without envying their felicity. In short, I give 
the reader my word, that though I have looked 
into the glass every day for ten years past, I can- 
not perceive the least traces of increasing old age. 
Like the Archbishop of Granada in Gil Bias, I think 
myself as able to write homilies as ever I was in 
my best days ; and if I exhibit in any respect the 
peculiar foibles of an old man, it is in finding my- 
self still more than ever inclined to think better of 
the past, and worse of the present. Thanks to a 
life of temperance and tranquillity, I still remain a 
hale, hearty old bachelor; and my path grows 
smoother and smoother as I approach its termina- 
tion. Time with me flies swifter than ever, as if 
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€]pe^Qedw]lhtiMp3x>8pect of his journeys end; and 
^terj year pfmy life grows shorter^ like die degtees 
<tf loogiUi4ey as we appreadt the ead 6f the workL 
The infliie&ee of the weatlier, hcweve];, sliil oper^ 
oteis upon my temperaaienti and sunshine has be*- 
econe moflre essential than eret to my good-humour. 
Of the {src^ress. of my opinio^ affieettaas^ and an^ 
t^wdliesy the reader will chuiee' to know enough) 
in tlie oourse of this wcHrk. I a];a8oittep4iat graver 
than I was ; but whether wiser or not, must be left 
ti^die juAjlgment of the pidblic, which will not, how* 
e«er> have the least inflnence upon my own. 

Eterfpseen still continues the minror of bachelbrS) 
«id grows young e^^ry day. I am sorry to say, 
however, thai he is begmmng to lose his mepiory 
a litde, and does not talk so much of old tiines. If 
he is asked about Kisshig Bridge, he can hardly 
reiiileiid>ei where it was ; and to almost every in^^ 
qwy relucting eve&ls or persons of thirty years 
backi answers '^ tha^ was before my time.'' Fear- 
ftii that his being continually before the town will 
isake him rath^ too common, he i\pw generally 
qpMftds the sununers out of the city, sometimes af 
the Hn^i and at others visits some fiushioimUe wa- 
tei^ng^plaee, on the score ol" what he calls his gout ; 
which) between ovaselviM, is nothing but a iheuma- 
tism he cangkt by going to a ball of a colid night, 
two Ifntersago, in silk stiiockings and smaliclothei^ 
to shame the young gentlemen in wide«mo«idied- 
pantaloons. « 
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^ ,In one of these excursions to Balktcm, Anthony 
had like to have met with a serious accident. As 
he possesses an easy fortune, he is enabled to ap^ 
pear in the most fashicmable style at these watering- 
places; and the summer before the last, his eqaf- 
page caught the eye of one of those reasonable young 
belles, who are taught by their prudent manmias that 
a difference of age in a matrimonial connexion {$ 
of no cimsQquenr^e, provided the age andthetnoney 
be on the man's side. 

She accordiitgly made a dead set at Andiony, 
and so successfully blew'the little spaark of vas!^ 
that, still lingered in the old fellow's heart, that it 
bhtzed foTih. in all the gallantries of the last century 
He played oyer all the pretty pleasantries of tfaer 
old school ; brought *her every day a nosegay aii^d 
a copy of verses ; and finally was'eeduced intathe 
enormous fc^y of dancing a cotillon which luckily 
did his business. It brought on a return of his 
rheumatism, that laid him up for a whole mcmlh, 
during which the season of drinking the watera knd 
catching husbands expired : the lady went home 
without an explanation, Bead Andiony very wisely 
determined not to follow her. Finding tlasi to be 
the case, the pretty belle recalled a young fellow 
that had long been ^igaged to her, but whom she 
had turned off, and who was wise enough, like An* 
thony, to resist the summons. She is now toleffa-* 
Uy reUgious, and employs herself in giving awft|^ 
odier people's money to the poor. 



lltMnigli Brergreen is -often pieTeiiledi by lu4 
gmtty ircm takmg cognizaace of the {ashiaaable 
#erid,'-«re shall manage among us to pay partkulav 
attenftictti to the ladies especially. Feeling, as wq 
hft¥e ever felt, the greatest solicitude fortheur. suc- 
oess in lifey we shall tdke ^ety measure of advice 
and gentle repiehension, to ensure their so eon* 
ducting themsehres as to outdp e^jiea the yomg 
gantleznen i? the ektgance of their formst and still 
eontiaue to. retain that umtTalled supenoiily over 
those of Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other citi^» 
which they have hitherto maintained in the estima- 
tion cf all enhghtened foreigners. In this impor- 
tant province of our duties, Evergr^n will. h$ 
assisted by Will Wizaiu)]. whose additional es> 
perience in the beau-monde during Ihe^ lAst t^ 
years, eminently qualifies him for &e task. 
^ ' Will, by dint of mixing much ,in the fwdiioiisUe 

w«»k[, where I have observed beau becwne scare(»r 
fBvery year, and keeping company with Tii^ft Tit* 
7IPUP, king oi the dandies in New-York, is^eatly 
improved in dress and manners. . He has discarded 
his immense queue; wears his hair curled, at the 
back of his« neck, and has parted with his rusty 
steel watch-chain, in compliment, I believe, to Miss 
'Sarbara Cockloft, who some tiijUe since pre- 
sented' him with a silk, (me of her own netting. 
By^he-by, I have a little gqssiping on this mat- 
ter, winch shaU be forthcoming all in good time. 
m^ immense tobacco-box was exchanged for a 



8iHi£Ml>QXi» about thetiBie Aat Niqpdedn B<«iaiiftrt6 
(let ^ the feshioiiable wodd snuffiBg ; said he never 
tells a long^story, except in compliment to the mn^ 
ler and mistreBs of Cockkft Hall. Will iloee not 
require quite as much stqffing and maohineijr to 
make him look like a man> as someof oar fiahioaN. 
afele youhg ifellows; bat I eome time ago actually 
jpou^d him out of a pair of corsets, ^viudi he had 
^t on at the instigati&a of Tippy Tittipup, to go 
lo the last city assembly. In short, little pemains 
of our ancient 6oadjU!lior,l>ut those habits and ofiia* 
idns which make up, as it were, the moral idenlity 
ef ^tnan, and OTer wluch time passes witiiout leamg 
any perceptible impression, like the ^ares, whidi 
^Goooth the sa^s, and render the hard rock mim 
foagh tod ii^flexible. * . 

*In addition to our former fellowJabourers in ik§ 
cidi harvest of the ban ton^ I am promised the fre- 
quentcoirespondence of tii^o worthy young fellow^ 
wkh whom I have lately formed an acquaintance) 
that bids fair to ripen into a lasting friendaUp. 
The first is a young Yivginianj of easy foartune ; 
without any profession, but well educated, and 
possessing much natinral good sense. He was 
bom and resides in an old family mansion, erected 
on James's river, by one of the descendants of the 
«aiiy adventurers 'to this new world. He is a 
most inexorable republican in theory, and a coiih 
finned aristociiat in practice ; nor is it possible to 
conceive a bdng, who woukl resist with Hiose sjmt 
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and persererance, any attempt to extend the power 
of the goyemment oyer him, or circumscribe his 
power over others. The house is situated in the 
eefttre of one of those extensive plantations which 
create a sort of solitude around them> and his 
nearest neighbours are several miles distant. This 
lonely situation, added to his having few or none 
around him that can control his actions, or influence 
his opihions, has given full play both^to his reason 
iiad his imagination, the former of which is vigor- 
ous and original, the latter often wild, and some- 
times fantastical. Add to this,*he is for ever in the 
sunshine; a looker at the bnght side of every 
thing; always anticipating the most glowing reali- 
ties, y<?t, always exhibiting, even in' the midst of 
the most romantic enthusiasm, a mind chastened 
by natural good sense and deep r^ectioif . Were 
it not for thesb, his flights would sometimes- be a 
little alarming. In the winter sea'son he generally 
visits some of our principal cities, where he stays 
so long as he findis amusement, or, as genersilly 
happens, till he becomes tired of some fashionable 
belle, with whom he has fallen in love, and invest- 
ed with all the spiritual attributes of an imaginary 
heroine. When the fine weather comes on, he 
flies, Kke the birds, to his native bower, where he 
remains till the liot months, which he spends in 
roving about the country, stopping where he likes, 
and going just whither he- will. He has promised 
to let mehave the benefit of his reveijes at home. 
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«g well as his experience and obs^rvatioits ditoad ; 
aod I wiU venture io predict, that the puUic shali 
enjoy a share of the pleasure I expect to derive 
from them. I have his full permission to do what 
} will with his communicatiozias, unless, as he pleas- 
antly tells me — ^^ He should be fool enough to 
write poetry." . The real history of his Kfe i* 
hardly 3^t begun with him. His likes and dise 
likes, his. Ipves' and friendships, are as spontane- 
ous as ardent; and he often exhibits his. feelii|g» 
and impressions with a. vigour, a waimth, and a 
freshness, that, to an old, weatherbeaten sensibility 
like mine, is peculiarly touching. It is like \h» 
ray of morning, waking and invigorating the plant 
which the chills of the night have shrivelled almost 
to death. ' ' 

My other associate, or rather correspondent, is a 
young fellow from New-England, with whom I. 
formed a sort of intimacy during a couple of 
months I spentin one of the charming villages of 
the pleasant state pf New-Jersey. In the course- 
of our gossiping walks, of an evening, I learned 
that he was one of the nine sons of an honest 
New-England farmer, who was ambitious of deck- 
ing his family with some of the honours of scholar- 
ship. So he sent my friend to college, whether to 
Yale or Harvard, I forget. While here. His con- 
duct was highly exemplary, and his acquisitions 
lespectable ; but having no connexions to bring 
him f<»ward in the world, and no means of im-' 
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iHedii^ tiqpport, be s&t fiirth to teek his fortani^ 
aad foQBd it in the .sitw^ion of a Tillage schools 
matter* Though apparently content with hid «ta« 
tinon and proepeots, there is a tinge of silent unob^ 
tnuiTe melancholy in his &ce; and his views c^ 
this lile, as. well as his estimate of human happi* 
ness, are those of a man who has suffered aaott^ 
fb make him hope humbly. Nature is his goddess, 
and if ever, on any occasion, he seems to be drawn 
from the even tenour of feeling which seems ttf 
sway the actions of his life,, it is when contemjda* 
ting some fair landscape, glowing in the hues of 
the setting sun, or fayding in the gray teints of a twi* 
light-summer CTening. 

Yet even on these occasions, I have never found 
him to associate these beautiful scenes with any 
thing like anticipalions of future happiness, I mean 
temporal happiness. On the conflrary, they always 
seemed intertwined with melancholy, or tender 
recoUectiolis of the past; with reflections of a 
serious^ and solemn character, occasionally, yet 
rarely, lifted up with transieni glimmerings of 
vivacity, which even misfortune cannot entirely 
subdue, in the elastic .(imposition of youth. He 
is r^ported^ unotig the villain gossips, to be a 
^\ charming poet," whioh is a qualification so com* 
m/tiai in these tim^s, ^t it had almost escaped my 
xepoUection. Such, indeed, is the wide and gen- 
eral difiusion of literature in this h^ppy age, sucli 
the attainments of all tolerably well-educated 
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p^te in knowledge and science, thai the wnl^ 
effects of plenty are perceired iir^e republic of let- 
t^s, a^ elsewhere, and people no more wondei^at 
poet Or wit, than at a juggler or a .harlequin. I dm 
sometimes- ablest tempted to lament the happy- 
period of i^eneral ignorance, w&en-such was the 
reverenpe paid to the professors of the literary ast, 
that,a Koman citizen was fined by a magistrate for 
speaking disrespectfully of a wpter of indiflSerent 
tragedies. ' • 

Such,, however, are^the members of our little 
association, whose .great object it ifs to unproye our 
fellow-dtizens pf the state of New-York* It is 
for their special benefit we have resumed this w<»'k, 
for such is our devotion to*state rights, that if we 
thought any of the confederated sisters, much 
more the general government, would take advan- 
^tage, or derive any benefit firon^ our speciHations, 
we would consign them to the &6e. Let them 
benefit by our work at their perS. As for the 
worthy people with whom our readers formerly 
kept up a sort of tittle-tattle acquaintance, we 
shall take an early opportunity to say something 
of them all, or at feast of such as^still breathe the 
pure air of this pleasant isle. The reader will not 
fail of hearing, in good time, all about the worthy 
Cockloft family ; the learned Jeremy, an4 the 
young ladies, who are still young in spite of tb^ lapse 
of ten years and more. Above>a dozen years are 
past since we first introduced these excellent soult 
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to oifir readers, ^d in Aat time many a gentle tie 
has been broken, and many friends separated, some 
of them for ever. Among those we most loTed 
and admired, we hare to regret the long absence 
of One, who was aye the delight of his friends ; 
and who, if he were with us, would add such 
charms of wit and gayety to this little work, that 
the youiig and the aged would pore over it with 
equal delight 
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•*' FROM MY VLBOln{ CHAIR. * ' 

The other night I wm induced to accept an in* 
vitaden K> a gcnnd ball, given by a worthy gentle* 
man of my a^u^intance', ,on occasion of ibe l^irth^ 
day of his daughter, a little fiaejady of seven 
years old. He had left off business some years 
ago, and moved into one of ihe fashionable streets, 
where he lives in what is caHed It handsome style. 
He was fcnmerly a plain, honest trader, of gi^ac 
prudence and punctuality in all his dealings, with- 
out aay particular {Hretensions of any kind, and 
never used to give aa opinion except he was asked, 
or the subject was one .on which he had particular 
<^portunitie8 of being inf(»rmed. Since he grew 
tichy however, he has become somewhat conceited, 
and may now be seen uXBaehr^s Comer of a motn* 
ing, talking with considerable emphasis, aild de- 
livering his opinkms on va]:iou8 political matters^ 
with very little discretion. Indeed, it is no new 
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disoorery, that i/i^ealth puts a man in great good* 
humour with hinaself, and subsidizes his vanity 
very effectually. This probably is one of the prin- 
cipal gratifications arising from being rich. Men 
mistake the deference paid to thpir money for ad- 
miratiifo of their wit,jind so long as this pleasant 
delusion lastSf it constitutes a great source of en- 
joyment to the fortunate possessor. 

My worthy fidend has also another snug private 
fbnd of happiness, which contributes not a little to 
foster that agreeable self-importance, which is so* 
conducive to the comfort of this life. Not being a 
gieali connoisseur in ike. mjrsteries of good breed- 
mg, he has hXLm into an opinion, that fine feathers 
Budie genteel biids. Hence his. furniture and 
equipage, as well as die dresses of his wife and 
children, are of the m*ost splendid and costly kind^ 
and the good man, as he contemplates the glories 
that suiroimd him, actually fancies himself a Ches- 
taifield in politeaess, and a comioisseuir in taste* 
This miti;ake is, however, so conunon, that I shouM 
hardly, have gone out of my way to mention it. 

With these litde foil^es^ ftfr- in truth tfiey are 
nothing more, my fifiend Ttjbman is a useful crea- 
tmre. He spends his great wealth liberally ; gives 
his sons acoUisge educatiim ; brings up his daugh* 
UHm to dress, ds&ce, and play 13&e angels ; aHows 
hia wife to pay a thousand hilars for a Cashmere 
ahuwl ; gives money away in ^charity, and subscribes 
liberally to ail the benevolent institutions of the 
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city, Peo{de call this 08tentati<m; biU for my 
part, I think that the decision (m the secret mothres 
of human actions^ does not belong to a being so 
shortsighttfd and illnatured as man. It seems ts 
be sufficient, that my good firiend acts Ids part well, 
in thia tiumpery world ; and that if he is vain, he 
directed the gratification of his vanity to worthy 
purposes. But I shall take some other occasioa ta 
finish the portmit of this worthy and usefid citizen. 

The reader will, I hope, dome the justice td 
belieye, it is not owii^ to that last lingering spark 
of Tanity, which so often suryires every other pas- 
sion in the heart of an old bachelor, that I have 
thus again entered into a participation of the pleas- 
ures and pursuits of die town. Nothing but ^a 
vehement, unquenchable desire to benefit my fel*- 
low-citizens, who, for ten years past, have been 
^itirely dependant on dancing-masters for their 
manners, and chance for their morals, could hav« 
brought me again into the company of the new 
generation of belles and beaux, that has grown u^ 
since my retirement firom the fashionable world. 
To these I mean to pay particular attention, since 
th^re is. a happy pliability in youth, which yields to 
those gentle impulses, that are resisted by age witk 
obstinate pertinacity. The modes, the dress, aod 
the amus^HMSts pi fnUonable life, have a ranch 
greater influence cm the public moaralsthan is ob- 
vious at first view« Imitation is a species of ambi- 
tion much more universal than any oUier, and ibm 
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example of those above vm comes with a force 
proportioned to its elevation. A waltz may be the 
forerunner of a course of familiarities tiiiat will end 
at last in a lapse of virtue ; and the absence of a 
tucker be the original cause of a loss of reputation 
and happiness* Hence amusements, even the 
most remotely calculated to excite the passions, or 
dresses, that cannot by any process of reasoning 
Of feeling be brought into an ideal association with 
modesty, are the certain signals of a relaxation of 
the public morals. Little thinks the innocent 
female, decorated, without knowing it,, in the dress 
of an opera-dancex, or a female equestrian, and 
recklessly exhibiting her beauties to the public 
eye in a ball-room — little does she think with 
what a gloating stare she is polluted by the expe^ 
rienced voluptuary, whom she fancies delighted 
only with her beauty. Little can she imagine how 
all those innocent aiid romantic visions, that float 
itt the pure atmosphere of modesty, are thus viti- 
ated, and converted into mere dull realities, with 
which the eye of man is already sated. Did she 
only know the feeling she inspires, the coarse re- 
marks which are made upon her, and the pcesump- 
tuous hopes she seems at least to sanction, she 
would surely shrink from these thoughtless expo- 
sures, that convert all the glowing viiriens of fancy 
into mere matters of &ct, and strip inexperienced, 
virtuous love, of that mystery which secures die 
devotion of all his votaries. 



My long absence frc«n the- gay scenes of fasb* 
ionabji^ life having made me feel rather awkwaid 
in making my reappearance, I had taken care to 
flank myself with Will Wizard on pne side, and 
Tippy Tittipup, Will's most particular object of 
admiration, on the other. Thus fortified, I entered 
the well-lighted drawing-room a Httle past eighty 
and was received by the lady of the house accord** 
ing to the most approved mode% of fashionable 
hospitality. The good lady has a great respect for 
our fanuly, h^r mother having. been housekeeper 
to mine, in the days of the Philips and other mem- 
bers of the Perpetual Cluby of which I shall give 
a full account on a future occasion. She aocord* 
ingly beckoned me to a seat beside her on the 
sofa. Just as I was going to sit down, however, 
my eye glanced upon something in the shape of an 
enormous snake, glittering in spiral volumes at my 
feet. I inherit from Adam, I believe, a mortal ajn- 
tipathy to snakes, and having just heard of the re- 
turn of the great Sea-Serpent, I honestly confess, 
I started up with very considerable emphasis, not 
knowing but it might be that egregious monster. 

'^ Bless me, Mr. Langstaff," exclaimed my lady, 
" what can be the matter — I hope you haven't got a 
twinge of the gout?" 

" By no means, madam,'^ answered I — " I was 
only a little alarmed at a great Boi Constrictor, 
which I now find, to my infinite comfort, is noth- 
ing but the leg. of the sofa, if any thing in that 
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shape can possibly be translated into such a vulgar 
exploded thing as a leg." 

" Oh — 'tis all the fashion, Mr. Langsts^ff — yoa 
will not see a leg in the whole city" — except, 
thought I, walking behind some of our fashionable 
**t** f — or just peeping out like a drumstick front 
one of those meal-bags my friend Tippy Tittipup 
is troubled with. 

On looking round the room, however, I saw Mrs. 
Tubman was right, and that my gdod friend had, 
as it were, come to inhabit a den of serpents, or 
fiery dragons, I could scarcely tell which, with 
their mouths wide open, and seeming to vomit ac- 
tual fire, especially one that supported a musics 
stand. If every serpent tempts an Eve, thought I, 
we are in a hopeful way. Seeing me contemplate 
this goodly assemblage of snakes, the lady of the 
den asked me, rather beseechingly, if I did not 
think it a genteel style of furniture. 

" Beyond all question, madam," I re^^ed — " and 
bespeaks the scientific tastQ of the age. I remem-^ 
ber when nobody but chymists, apothecaries, con- 
jurers, and other learned wights, were represented 
in the old picture books, surrounded by stuffed alli- 
gators, dried hzards, aiid enormous snakes, pinned 
to the walls, or dangling from the ceilings. Now 
my good fnend Tubman, who, I understand, in- 
tends shortly to study chymistry and geology; must 
feel like honest Cornelius Agrippa, or Doctor Fans-' 
tus, who was not quite so honest, or Sir Hum** 
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phrey Davy, seated thus in the midst of emblems 
of physic, alchymy, chivalry, and immortality." 
"Ah ! now-^" drawled out the lady — " now, Mr. 

« 

Langstaff, you are joking, I am sure. Qut, seri-> 
ously, don't you think them genteel ?" 

" Certainly, Mrs. Tubman-r-every thing fashion* 
able and expensive must be genteel — I believe 
there is no other rule at present. But, my dear 
madam," said I, rather in a lower and more earnest 
tone — " are you not afraid of the consequences of 
placing these monsters in tlie daily contemplation 
of your children ? Are you not apprehensive that 
your little ones, who are just about getting a phys- 
iognomy, will go to one of these monsters for iti 
Nothing can equal the ductility of the infant flesh, 
or the ease vnth which it takes a character from 
surroimding objects. I give you my word, that 
all the little negroes at my cousin's country-house, 
got Chinese faces by being accustomed to play 
in the hall, which was papered with Chinese 
figures at work ; and that the want x>{ a chin, so 
conspicuous in our friend Jeremy, is supposed to 
be derived from the same cause." 

By this time Mrs. Tubman had begun a course 
of fidgeting. ." You don^t say so, Mr. Langstaff — 
it can't be possible — ^the thing nevei^struck me be- 
fore." Thus she talked, half to herself, for a little 
. while ; first looking at me, and then at the ser- 
pents. Juat at that moment, the little girl, whose 
birthday had been the occasion of this festivity, 



eame ninning up to ask peimission to daaoe a cd« 
tillon. It happened, rather unluckily, that the 
Iktie damsel really possessed a sort of physiog- 
nomy partaking in no small degree of the charactei: 
of the wide-mouthed monsters gaping on every 
side. I could see the anxious mother c(»nparing 
them together ; and at last, apparently tecognising 
ike fatal resemblance, she caught the httle full-» 
dressed woman up in her arms, and ran out of the 
room with precipitation. I should have regretted 
the uneasiness I gave her, had I not justified my-» 
self- in endeavouring to put' a stop to this danger* 
ous passion for serpents, which cost the first mar* 
tied ipan so dear, and picks the pockets of so 
many of his successors in that happy state. To 
me it appears a decided proof of bad taste and ex« 
travagance, to fill our houses with expensive, 01- 
shaped, and gaping reptiles, curling about sofas, 
tables, and music stands — supporting candelabras, 
and sustaining the most various, as weD as contra- 
dictory functions. This lumbering the house with 
monsters will assuredly destroy the beauty of all 
the children, and, to my mind, it has injured it al* 
ready very seriously. 

Having requested Will Wizard to keep a good 
look-out in the ball-room, in order to be able to 
compile, from actual observation, a system of rules 
and regulations for the fashionable world, I did 
not care to enter the crowd until the latter part of 
the evening, when I strolled thither in search of 



hm. The moment I entered, my origimd purpose 
'Was lost in astonishment, at seeing the enormous 
style in which Tippy Tittipup was discussing' cer* 
tain refreshments. These consisted of pickled 
oysters, fried ham, jellies, ice-cream, phim, pound, 
and sponge cake — figs, almonds, f&isins, prunes, 
blanc-mange, whip-sillabub, and I can't tell what 
more besides. Tippy had posted himself in a 
most admi^ble position, worthy one of the oldest 
and most experienced aids of the commander-in- 
chief. It was just inside the door, whence he 
could lery upon every thing passing in and out, 
and as a position for foraging, was uniiTalled. Not 
the great Bradshaw Feaxon) who wrote a boob 
against us, because we did not eat hot suppers — ! 
not eyen one of the delicate damsels, who Beek au^ 
appetite at Ballston, or satisfy it at a supper-party« 
ever equalled the trencher feats of Tippy Tittipup, 
Laced up in corsets, as was that unequalled youth, 
it was marvellous to see the extent of his discus- 
sions on these matters. And, to make use of a 
phrase I learned of Will Wizard, poor Tubmaa 
" suffered" on this occasion very considerably. 

Long talking beiiig the supposed foible of old 
age, I shall forbear reminding the reader that I am. 
ten years older than when we parted last, by spin- 
ning this paper to an unreasonable length. Not 
that I care much about the opinions of the critics* 
I am too old to learn, even if they could teach me;, 
^id as I have hitherto, so will I continue to pursue^ 
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my own path, satisfieid, if I can please the gay and 
the innocent, who will, I trust, always constitute 
the majority of my readers. If I fail, there is one 
consolation in old age — a few years will bury my* 
self and my disappointment in onecommon grave. 



"CODIFICATION.'^ 

BT WILLIAM WIZARD. 

PERHAPs-there is nothing in which the inhabi- 
tanls of towns differ from those of the country 
more than in the yarious, as well as sudden changes, 
observed in their dress, manners, and amusements. 
The people of the rural fields are just as they were 
when I first remember the murmuring streams and 
green meadows ; and while every thing else, and 
I among the rest, have changed, their dress main- 
tains, in a great degree, its ancient simplicity; their 
manners, their amusements, and their occupations 
remain the same. Sometimes, indeed, one may 
chance to see at village balls, or country churches, 
a youth or a belle attempting something like the 
city style ; but such examples do not spread, and 
are looked upon as subjects of laughter or scandal 
rather than of imitation. Like the Chinese, they 
pass along from generation to generation, parta- 
king but little in the changes of this capricious 



yfoxliy and eslubiting their respect foe tfaair gooft 
fathers, by doing as they did before them. 
. The foregoiiig jc^marks, howevery apply only to 
such parts of our country as have not been of late 
years infested by fashionable tourists, and where 
there are neither post-coaches or banks^ These, 
fortunate exemptions have left the inhabitants in 
quiet possessicm of obliyion, and enabled them to 
remain in happy ignorance of those wonderful re- 
finements in manners and morals, which are so in* 
dicative of a near approach to the promised mil- 
lennium. It is in these sequestered nooks, which 
present nothing but rural vales, rich hanKist-fields, 
comfortable farmhouses, and virtuous competency, . 
that the presiding genius of our coiuitry dwells, in 
the plain dress and unostentatious independence of . 
an American fanner. 

Contrasted with this plainness and simplicity in 
dress and manners, the aspect of a city presents 
nothing but an ever-changing variety of capricious 
metamorphoses. The sense of propriety; a regard 
to time, place, cirpumstance, and situation ; an adap- 
tation of dress and manners to age, rank, fortune, 
or physiognomy — ^all these seem to be lost sight (^ 
in die innate, instinctive propensity to imitate some 
idle peculiarity of dress or manner, which, if traced 
to its 3ource, will generally be found to originate 
with some opera-dancer of Paris, or some notori- . 
ous demirep of London. Most of the customs and 

habits of this world will be found to emanate firom , 
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^ome lational souice ; but the laws of fashion seem 
nothing but caprice, and not only the dress, but the 
manners and morals of the beau-monde, are sub- 
ject to periodical changes, arising from causes 
which^ like those sudden variations of temperature 
common in our climate, baffle all the researches 
of philosophical investigation. 

Many distinguished writers, smitten with a de« 
sire to benefit the world, have, from time to time, 
attempted to bring these matters under the regula- 
tion of common sense and propriety. But I know 
not how it is, all other classes quietly submit to 
the laws of the land, while the people of fashion^ 
like our native Indians, seem of a nature not sus- 
ceptible of being reclaimed from the indulgence of 
those wild and wayward habits, that bid defiance 
to authority, and resist both reason and force. But 
notwithstanding that all which has heretofore been 
said and written on this important subject, has had 
pretty much the same effect that the sage admo- 
nitions of prudent age have on the inexperienced 
youth, still this is no reason v^hy we, in our capa- 
city of overseers of fashionable manners, should 
not make a similar trial. The i/?isdom of man is, 
it is true, incapable of foreseeing what may possi- 
bly happen ; but his experience is sufficient to con- 
vince him, that what has been a thousand times 
lAtempted in vain, often happens at last of itself. 
If at this happy crisis, when a dombination of 
causes beyond the pontrol of any human being is 
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atxmt to produce -what the efbrts of all the refonn- 
en have failed to bring about, some lucky genius 
places himself conspicuously at the head of the 
current, he gains infinite credit for having given a 
direction to the tide, although h§ merely floated 
with the stream. I believe, if the influence of 
great refonaers on the age in which they lived 
were fairly analyzed, it would be found to amount 
to no more, than merely furnishing arguments to 
justify the people in a change they had before re- 
solved upon. However this may be, w^ see every 
day laws laid down by our corporation, which no- 
body pays the least attention to ; and were lawgiv- 
ers to be discouraged in their .attempts to do good, 
by the frequency of their &ilure, we should not 
have such an immense pile of obsolete statutes, att* 
of which, doubtless, were originally considered of 
great virtue. 

Although I can't boast of possessing that singu- 
lar clearness of perceptionr-that wonderful power 
of analysis, nor that unequalled simplicity of style 
which distinguishes the great Jeremy Benthaw, 
and am far below that illustrious reformer in thai 
inimitable skill in ** codification" for which he is 
distinguished, yet have I attempted to follow his 
example at hxmible distance. I have endeavoured in 
&e following pages, by condensing, classing, sim- 
plifying and codifying, to digest a sort of manual 
for the government of the fashionable woiid, so 
perspicuous that all may understand — so easy that 
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an m£iy practise— and bo concise, that all may ha^iei 
sufficient leisure to coiaimit it to memory. My d6« 
sign was to collect, and if possible arrange a sys^ 
tern of rules and regulaU<^s, that should at once fit 
the most inexperienced young lady, either, from the 
country or from a boarding-school, to play her part 
with credit in the best society. To this I have 
added various hints, which, if properly attended to« 
will enable married ladies and their fauid^anda tcr 
neglect each other in the most polite manner, ao 
that when I hare completed my natural fadotory of 
the dandies, the whole will form, I &tter myself^ 
a cohiplete codification of the laws of feuihion, mH 
unworthy the great original. With* these intro<* 
ductory remarks, I will now proceed to derelop 
the syst^n more completely. 



GENERAL DIREJCTIONS FOR T0I7NG IiABIBS^ APThU 
CABLE TO ALL SITITATrONS. 

As the first virtue of a yotdig lady in diese hanl 
\ times (when nothing is plenty but paper money 
that won't pass) is economy, every single woman 
of fashion should endeavour to do with as little 
clothing as possible. It is a folly to suppose that 
it is more necessary to cover the arms, dioulderSt 
iffld the etceteras of a fashionable woman, any 
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more than her face and hands. Habit will ren- 
der the one as inunaterial as the other, in time. 
This simplicity of dress, while it indicates a dis- 
position to be saving, proves also that they are 
above all deception, and scorn disguise of every 
sort and degree, 
final bargain. 

Besides the foregoing reasons for going with as 
little clothing as possiUe, especially in cdd weath- 
er, there is another and very powerful one, to eiii- 
4xnnage the adoption of this new system of econ- 
omy. It affords a striking, or, as Jbremy Bbk- 
TRAM says, a naked proof, that the young lady 
who is sufficiently publicHipirited for this exhibi- 
tion, and magnanimously ventures^orth, defying the 
penetrating breath of the doughty Boreas, as well 
as the still more penetrating glances of the still 
more doughty dandy, possesses an excellent con- 
stitution. This circumstance may, in some few 
cases, be a great recommendation to gentlemen 
tired of the blessings of a single life, and whose 
infirmities tempt them to marry, to ensure good 
nursing. If it be. urged that the prospect of long 
life is no recommendation to matrimony at present, 
it m9.y be suggested on the other hand, that this 
system of economy, if rigidly pursued, diminisfa8» 
the chances of a wife troubling her husband long. 
In either case, this mode is not without its advan*^ 
sages. 
. When a young lady has greal natui^ cafiabdiP' 
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ties for becoming a belle esprity or blue-stockii^ 
iriie should begin by accustoming herself to tafiL 
loud enough to be heard quite across the largest 
ball-ro6m, while the fiddles are going, as they do 
in the most fashionable circles* Every one will 
f suppose, that a lady who takes such pains to be 
heard, must have something to say worth hearing; 
and this is sufficient for most people, without any 
further investigation. In addition to this, it shows 
a proper confidence, and proves that she is not 
talking scandal, which is always conveyed in whis- 
pers. For my part, whenever I see a- lady speak* 
ing in a soft, sweet, insinuating under-tone, I take 
it for granted she is abusing some -one present. 
This disregard to the company, thus manifested by 
loud talking, also demonstrates that they are used 
to better society, and look upon those about them 
as too insignificant to be any restraint upon their 
behaviour or conversation; 

If the young lady happens to be at a ball dud 
supper, it behooves her to pay particular atten-' 
tion to the first indications of the approach of the 
latter solemnity. By this means, she may place 
herself in a position to enable her to get before the^ 
married ladies, who, by means of their husbands, 
aie always let into the secret in time to g^t the' 
best places. Nodimg is so vulgar and mortifying 
withal, as f<H: a young belle to bring up the rear of 
a procession to a supper-room. It proves, either' 
tiiat slie waits for some one to hand her in, which 
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indicatea a want of female intrepidity^ or that she 
kbours under the infirmity of modesty, than which 
nothing is a more unequivocal proof of low breed- 
ing. When at supper, she ought to be careful not 
to wear a shawl, except it be a Cashmere — and then 
to dispose of it so carelessly as to aflFord the young 
gentlem^, who waits behind . her, an opportunity 
of being paid for his trouble. 

In equipping for a ball, nothing can be more be- 
coming or interesting than those charming dresses, 
which look as if they were just on the point of 
slipping from the shoulders. This gives rise to 
infinite solicitude on the part of the gentlemen, 
whose eyes are, as it were^ fascinated to the spot, 
in expectation that some impending catastrophe is 
about to happen. Thus the lady will have the 
pleasure of being, an object of great solicitude. 
Another peculiar advantage of this slippery-looking 
costume is, that it is next to impossible to tell 
lyhether a lady stands with her face or back towards 
you, unless you happen to see the former. The 
other night, at Mrs. Tubman's, Tippy Tittipup and 
I had a hearty lajigh at a raw yoimg fellow, who 
stood "perplexed. in the extreme," at the back of 
one of these dresses, and apparently in great doubt 
whether nature had not turned the face, or at least 
the figure, the wrong way. 

As the present race of beaux are so entirely taken 
up with admiring themselves, that they have na 
time to pay attention to other, persons, I think the 
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young ladies are perfectly justifiable in fliitiiig a 
little with the married gentlemen. They would 
get quite out of practice else, and no harm can re- 
sult from it in the present fashionable arrangemente, 
where a man who pays any attention to his wife is 
considered a phenomenon, if not a monster. It is 
not pretended that the foregoing rules fiimish h 
complete " codification" for young ladies, but slich 
is the urgent call for something of the kind, before 
the commencement of the Ballston season, that we 
were under the necessity of promulgating it in the 
present imfinished state, with a promise of furnish- 
ing a supplement as occasion may require. ^ 



RULES FOR MARRIED LADIES AND OENTLBMEN. 

The married ladies, no matter of what age, are 
to imitate the yeung ones in dress, manners, talk- 
ing, and flirting, as much as possible. It is at war 
with the reason of things, and the practice with 
respect to every other case, to suppose that young 
women ought to copy old ones. All our reason- 
ings proceed upon the supposition, that the world 
is continually growing wiser, and consequently to 
look to a preceding generation for examples, is of the 
very essence of " a preposterous retrogradation,** as 
the illustrious Bentham says. Hence there is an 



^flexible propriety in the mairied ladies dreuing 
and behaving as much like girls as possible. 

As their husbands, according to the new codifi^ 
cation, are inhibited from paying them in public the 
common courtesies demanded by every other lady, 
it is of indispensable necessity that they supply hia 
place by an attendant who will afford them, at the 
most reasonable rate. This attendant ought, if pos- 
sible, to be some well-looking, pretty-behaved, inno- 
cent, married man ; the husband, if possible, of the 
lady's most particular friend ; and if the friend in 
return can manage so as fo have the husband of her 
friend for her particular attendant, the arrangement 
is as complete -as the nature of things will permit. It 
unites c(»ivenience, harmony, and reciprocity. 
Bich lady will always have a beau at command, 
who answers all the purposes of a husband, with 
this special advantage, that he can be exchanged 
for another whenever she }s tired of him. 

This easy mode of bearing the yoke of matri- 
mony has been practised in Europe for many 
years past, and^ beyond all doubt, has conduced 
much to that purity of morals, that graceful relaxa- 
tion of matrimonial decorum, and that elegant dis- 
legard of common rules, which we have hithertp 
been unable, greatly to the mortification of some 
of our moral writers, to naturalize in this country. 
It is equally certain, that it has operated most 
powerfully in preventing an increase of human 
miiiezy ; first, by inducing, young ladies to marry, if 
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for no other purpose than to enjoy this unrestraixMNt 
freedom — secondly, by tempting old bachelors from 
the barren path of celibacy, by the. certainty of 
being rid of . the trouble of waiting upon their 
wives — ^and lastly, by producing such a delightM 
relief from all the burdensome restraints of matri* 
mony, that pne half the time people forget they are 
married. 

Another indispensable rule^ especially recom- 
mended to the adoption of married ladies, is to 
spend as mjich money as they conveniently can. 
This encourages trade and industry; gives a spur 
to the inventive powers of mantuamakers and 
men-milliners, and, above all, confers great ccmse* 
quence upon the husband. People naturally con« 
elude fr6m this, that he is either a Very rkh mn, 
CMi?. that he is in good credit, which id still more to 
his honour. The amount of a man's debts is thi 
best possible criterion of his estimation in society, 
because it i« a proof of the public confid^ice. A 
good wife will, therefore^ always assist in building 
up a character for her husband in this way. 

The married men must on no account be de- 
tected in paying the most conunon civilities to 
their wives, as this is considered unstatesmanlike^ 
and indicative of low-breeding. At Washington, 
where the corps diplomatique gives the tone to 
manners, the married ladies are left to elbow their 
way alone through the crowds of that extensive 
metropolis, unless Xjj^ey have provided thems^lTes 



miAk an att^uiant — I i^ould not call him a cedsbee 
for the world. Should they happen to be -without 
this indispenaable appendage, they wander about 
hkeferiB naturcB^ whom every man is at liberty to 
circumvent and destroy. This wellbred neglect 
is recommended as a piece of high-breeding, by 
the extreme facility with which it may be adopted, 
and put into practice. Other mcare occult myster*> 
ies of fashionable manners require early habits of 
good-breeding, and a certain command of at least 
the appearance of refinement, which are not in die 
power of every one ; but this is attended with no 
sort of difficulty. I have seen a little country 
attorney, whom the wisdom of his constituents had 
made a lawgiver^ enter the highest circle in , the 
nation, with his wife some paces behind him, and 
with as good an air as if he had been an attachi 
to an embassy. Being thus without the encum* 
brance of a wife hanging on his arm, he was 
enabled to dispose of his hands to great advantage; 
by scratching his head with one, and thrusting the 
other into his breeches' poeket. - 

The advantsiges resulting from this high-bred 
neglect of our better parts -are manifold. Being 
thus left to themselves, and to a dependance on 
their own talents and resources, for amusement 
and protection, they lose that weakness and 
effeminacy, which, having been lately patronised 
by the fashionable young gentlemen, are no longer 
the peculiar attributes of feminine delicacy. In 
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shcrt, diey acquire a d^ree of masctxUne ii^e<- 
pidity, that fits them actually for the protection of 
the other sex, and enables them to attend auctioiBi 
to great advantage. Another, and still more import- 
tant result is, that in time they become so accus- 
tomed to the attentions of Ithe vvholo male genus^ 
that in the end, they care little who attmids them, 
and make lio distinction between one man and 
another. This is considered as the highest point 
to whifh refinement can be carried ; and there are 
instances abroad, where this salutary indifference 
hath been brought to such a pitch of perfection| 
that for want of the habit of making distinctions, 
ladies of the first rank haye actually mistaken the 
husbands of their most intimate, fiiends for their 
own. But what, after all, I consider the chief ex- 
cellence of our system of codification, is, that it 
will be found, on examination, wonderfully adapted 
to all classes of people^ who may by its aid be- 
come exceedingly fashionable, without the dtudg** 
ery of acquiring polite accomplishments — the la^ 
hour of polish or refinement, or attending to the 
tedious and insufferable formalities of the old scho(J 
of good-breeding. 
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CRITICISM, 

Ai no periodical work can possibly exist in the 
present times without the seasoning of a little 
cjiticism, it may be well to give early notice to our 
fashionable readers, that we are in possession of a 
number of choice specimens of that noble art, 
with which they will from time to time be regaled. 
Seme of these are as old as the days of Shak- 
speare, and seem to have served as models for the 
present most approved style of criticism. As a 
specimen, we ^present to the reader a review of 
the tragedy of Othpllo, supposed to have been 
written by Geoffrey Cockloft, one of the most 
femous critics of that day. All we have been able 
to learn of the writer is, that he presided over the 
teste of the tbvni for several years, and by sitting 
i!i judgment upon the most celebrated writers of 
his age, at length actually believed himself supe- 
rior to them aQ, and thereupon became exceedingly 
vain and conceited. Like many, inen, however, 
who make a great figure during life, he sunk 
qtiietly into oblivion at his death, and his works, 
^th die exception of some manuscript criticisms, 
perished with him. 

^In addition to these valuable manuscripts, we 
have had the good fortune to secure the co-opera- 
tion 6f a young gentleman who has written criti- 
cbma for our theatre for the last ten years, and is 



the author of several of those which lately ap- 
peared in some of the public papers, to the great 
edification of the town. This young fellow pos- 
sesses rare and invaluable requisites for this branch 
of the literary trade. He sings a good song^ is 
a member of several musical societies, and ha&( 
regularly attended all the concerts for several years 
past. He is a consummate judge of horses and 
dogs, and consequently exceedingly well qualified 
.for a stage critic of the present times, where thp 
principal characters are performed by these animals. 
We once heard him give a criticism on the perform- 
ance of the Dog of Montargis, that would have 
done credit to a firstrate review* He will take; 
particular cognizance of th^s important branch of, 
the drama, and not spare even the elephant himselfi^ 
if he transgresses the bounds of nature. 

But he will soon speak for himself, and ouT;^ 
readers have an opportunity of judging of his; 
critical accomplishments. ^ In the meanwhile, to. 
satiate the ^petite of the public, we will transcribe ' 
for their amusement the learned and judicious 
criticism of Geoffrey Cockloft, Esq., on the tragedy 
of Othello, as written shortly after its first appear- 
ance. This worthy gentleman was, a-ccosd^ng to 
tradition, ancestor to the present family of that 
name : a great beau, critic, and frequenter of the 
theatre in his day, and one who had daiBneii more 
plays than any mim of his timev The manuscript 
is headed as follows ;-^ 
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- OTHELLO, THD MOOR OF VBNIGE. 

BY WILLIAM SHAESPEARE. 

Ip the end of tragedy, be to make us laugh, then 
this is a tragedy of the first ordePk It is written 
by 'a stable-boy, or rather a link-boy, whom every 
body recollects, about the theatre, where he is 
atcustpmed to hold horses during the perform- 
ances. Having, by this connexion with the stage, 
acquired a considerable insight into the tricks and 
traps by which It is customary to win the good- 
natured audience into an endurance of the vilest 
trash, he probably conceived himself qualified for 
a distinguished votary of the tragic muse. He is 
Reckoned quite a prodigy. But for otu- part we 
hate prodigies : — ^we are quite sick of genius grow- 
ing up in pig-sties, cobblers*-stalls, and sheep-pens. 
If a work is not a good one, we care hot whether 
it was written in a palace or a hovel ; and are in- 
clined to believe that people who Admire it on ac- 
count of the deficiencies of the author, are little 
better than blockheads. 

" Portents and prodigies are grown so frequent, 
that they have lost their name." People, however, 
still continue to wonder at them, while the real 
wonder is, not that these stall-fed and stall-bred 
prodigies arise, but that people stiH continue to 
wonder at them. For our part, we repeat, we are 
qtdte tired of these prodigies. Of what oonse* 



qnence is It to us, if a man writes nonsense, that 
he has never had an oppoitunity of learning to 
write better ? If we want a shoe made, we don'f 
go to a poet ; or if we do, we don't make him out 
to be a wonder, because he has cobbled us a pair 
of somethings in the shape of shoes. Why. then 
should we go to a cobbler, a stable-boy, or a swine* 
herd, for our poetry ? Every one to their trade, is 
an excellent maxim^ and we would advise Mr« 
William Shakspesgre to limit his ambition to hold- 
ing the reins of mere earthly steeds, rather than 
aspire to manage the fiery-footed Pegasus. But it 
is time for us to introduce this curious performance 
to the reader. It has one merit at least, and that is 
originality. We will venture to affirm. there is 
nothing like it, either in nature or any of its abom* 
inable imitations called sfiage-plays, from the days 
of the fir^t theatrical cart down to the present time, 
^othin^ can equal the plot, but the dialogue ; and 
had not the dialogue a parallel in the plot, it would 
be impossible to find a resemblance to either, in all 
the story-books extant. 

It seems, a Moor, that is, a blackmoor, who had 
^ distinguished himself in the service of the Vene- 
tian state, being admitted into familiarity by a sen- 
ator, gained the affections of his daughter, in no 
other way than by telling her long stories about the 
wars in which he had been engaged. They elope 
together at nighty and the play opens with th^ 
bawUpgs of one of Desdemjona's — for that is the 



bdy'« hame — cast off suites, a silly iellow of the 
name of Roderigo. who appears in the stveet id 
ecmipany with a precious villian, called lage. RocU' 
mgo wakes Signior Brabai^, the father of ttm 
Pttoaway lady, by crying out *' thieves, thieTes,** 
most lustily; and lago, in reply to the senator's 
inquiry as to what is (the matter, thus elegantly lets 
kim into the secret — 

'* Your heart is burst, you have lost half your soul, 
Even noi^y yeiy now, an old black ram 
Is tupping your white ewe." 

• 

Brabantio, as may be supposed, not being,* like oui* 
author, bred in a stable, is still in the dark as to the 
eause of this uproar, and renews his inquiries. 
lago answers again in the genuine language of the 
author's profession— 

** Zounds, sir, you are one of those that will not 
serve God, if the devil bid you. Because we 
come to do you service, you think we are ruffians : 
yoiill have your daughter covered by a Barbary 
horse ; you'll have your nephews neigh to you ; 
youll have coursers for cousins, and genets for 
germans." 

Was there ever such impiety, indecency, non- 
sense, and alliteration combined in so small a com- 
pass before ? Our author's breeding seems equal 
to his piety, and, to say the truth, both seem to be 
excelled by his knowledge of horses. We tl^nk, 

in sober sadness, that he is much better qualified 
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in horse-farriery than in tragedy-writing, and again 
reconimend him to the stable lor a livelihood. Lit^ 
tie as we think oi the present taste of the town, we 
«re apt to believe that it will not easily be brought 
down ta the dead level of such indecent and ixar 
pious ribaldry. 

Brabantio still remains at a loss to comprehend 
this elegant allegory ; and at last, lago tells him 
in plain English, his daughter has run away with 
the Moor, and makes use of a phrase, expressive 
of further illustration, we will not insult our readers 
by quoting. The potent signioi;, as might be ex- 
pected, will not believe this, aXKl we also ccmfestf 
ourselves incompetent to the reception of so m<Mi- 
strous an outrage upon nature and probability. It 
is utterly impossible to believe, that this delicate 
female — the daughter of one of the most distin* 
guished senators of the potent republic of Venice — 
brought up with all the cares due to her rank, and 
imbued with all the purest principles of virtue- 
should so far forget herself as to fall in love and 
elope with a blackmoor. And what for*? Why, 
forsooth, because he stole all the absurdities out of 
old story-books, made himself the hero, and appro- 
priated all the adventures — ^he says, 

** Of antres vast, and deserts idle, 
Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch heayen, 
It was my hint to speak, such was the process ; 
And of the cannibals that each other eat. 
Hie anthropopha^, snd men whose heads 



" All this to hear would Ddsdemona seriously incline ; 
She swore in faith 'twas strange, 'twas passing strange, ' 
Twas pitiful, 'twas wondrous pittful," &c. &c. 

Finally, to cut off a long story which the black- 
moor tells to the senators, 

** She loved him for tiie dangers he had passed/' 

and thereupon ran away with this intolerable liar, 
who told of things which no true philosopher be- 
lieves ever had an existence, except in the story- 
-books with which our author seems so marvellously 
well acquainted. Setting aside, however, these 
pleasant logueiS, who carried their heads under 
their arms, we presume, after the manner of a 
chapeau de bras, what shall we say to "vast 
antres" and "idl^ deserts?" We have looked 
into all the dictionaries for antres, without being 
able to find it, and will thank our learned author to 
tell us where he got this treasure of a word. 
" Idle deserts" is neither characteristic nor descrip- 
tive, and conveys no idea of a desert. It is pretty 
plain that it was put in at random^ to fill up the 
measure of the verse, if any such thing may be 
supposed within the comprehension of a stable- 
boy. Truly, the pretty Venetian must have had a 
fine taste, to be caught with such delightful adven- 
tures, related with such appropriate language and 
imagery. In truth, the whole piece is vitiated by 

this manifest knprobability. It is utterly impossi 
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ble for anybody, but ihe i^ders of those same 
story-books, from which our author has borrowed 
his plot and characters, to conceive that a white 
woman of high rank could fall in love with a black- 
moor. 

The blackmopr, being acquitted before the 
senate, where he is brought to answer the charge 
of using magic in gaining the iove of Desdemona* 
embarks for Cyprus, against the Turks. A " se* 
gregation," as our author calls it, " of tl^e Turkish 
fleet" takes place, however, and a great storm hap- 
pens, which.is thus described in the genuine Ian* 
guage of bombast : — 

(( Do-but: stand upon the foaming shore, — 
ThQ chiding billow seems to pelt the clouds ; 
The wind-shock'd surge, with high and monstrous main, 
Seems to cast water on the burning bear, 
And quendi the guards of the ever-fixed pole/' dec. 

«• 

This idea of casting water on the j-edhot bedTi 
and putting out the stars, is- truly original, and de* 
/serving of reprobation. It is of the highest species 
of the genuine bombast, and therefore we have 
little doubt but the author, if he should chance to 
reach posterity, will be quoted as the great master 
pf this species of writing. 

The blackmoor and his wife escape this inimi- 
table tempest, and meet in Cyprus, jwhere a delec* 
table love-scene takes place ; any audience that can 
listen to it with patience,, must be more than mor- 
t^ The blf^ckmoor kisses herioost uxoriouslji 
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in the presence of all his suite, as weU as of our 
old friend lago, who has a great grudge Against 
Othello, because he made him a monster, and 
would not make him his lieutenant. lago follows 
him to Cyprus, to make mischief, by exciting his 
jealousy against one Michael Cassio, " a marvel- 
lous proper man," and mariEellously hated by lago, 
because he got the aforesaid lieutenancy. 

An opportuni^ occurs, or is rather brought about 
by lago, to attain both objects. He and Michael 
Cassio^ are appointed to the watch, where the lat- 
ter, tike a trusty lieutenant, gets drunk, kicks up a 
brawl, and with the assistance of lago, kills Rode* 
rigo, who had. come to C3rprus to do the black- 
moor a good turn, and supply lago with money. 
In the midst of the brawl, the blackmoor, who had 
been waked by an alarm-bell, enters with an enor* 
mous toledo, and threatens mortal vengeance upon 
those who refuse to put up their swords. Cassio 
kr called upon to explain, but, being a little fuddled, 
makes but a poor business of it, and in the conclu*- 
sion, Cassio is disgraced, and lago appointed lieu- 
tenant. 

So far, so good — ^but lago is not yet satisfied. 
He invites Desdemona to intercede for Cassia's 
pardon, and, in the meantime, his wife steals a 
certain handkerchief, the first gift of the black- 
moor to Desdemona, and possessed, it seems, of 
certain magrcal qualities, that are thus humorously 
set forth ^ — 



** A mbjl that had nnmbera^ in the worU 
The sun to make two hundred compassef* 
In her prophetic fury sew'd the work ; 
"The worms were hallowed that did breed the silk ; 
And it was died in mummy, which the skilful, 
Conserred of n^aidens* heafts." 



What a delicate, present to a lady ! This wonder*^ 
fid handkerchief lago drops in Cassio's lodgings, 
who, not knowing the owner, very naturally picks 
it up and appropriates it to his own use. 

Thus prepared, he begins to work on the jealous 
disposition of the Moor, by. innuendoes about C^s* 
sio; by hints of the precious worth of a good 
name ; and by. emphatically bidding him beware 
of jealousy. The blackmoor begins to be a little 
uneasy hereupon, and at a subsequent interview 
collars lago, curses him lustily, and insists upon 
his being more explicit. lago then tells of certain 
confessions of Michael Cassio in a dream ; poor 
Cassio being addicted, it seems, to the dangerous 
practice rf talking in his sleep. . These were over- 
heard by lago, who was kept awake several nights 
by the toothache. He also further enrages th6 
poor blackmoor, by telling him, he, that very 
morning, saw Cassio vnpe his beard with the mai- 
gical handkerchief aforesaid. The blackmoor be- 
ing now fully satisfied vof his fate, threatens most 
unheard-of vengeance ; and upon Desdemona's en* 
trance, begins to roar for the ** handkerchief* — ^the 
^' handkerchief — " the handkerchief," aaif fais noM 



was bleadibgw Po«r Desd^monayDot beinf able to 
jmduce it, is treated nu>9t discourteimsly, and < 
makes her exit in great tribulation. 

All this is laughable enough, but now comes the 
ttragic part of the story. The blackmoor being 
ecmirinced of ^ dishonoiur, orders lago \o sea . 
Cassio forthwith despatched, and smothers poon 
Deademona, not in «onions,. but with a pillow. Just 
at this period the treachery of l.ago is discovered, 
and the blackmoor, finding how egregiously he 
has been duped, mistakes himself for ^'a circum- 
cised dog," and kills himself in consequence of this 
genuine Irish blunder. 

Such is the rapid outline of thki monstrous ^pro« 
duction. We have no room to remark on the ' 
enormotis violations of the unities of time and place 
with which it everywhere abounds. It opens at 
Venice, and closes at Cyprus ; and the spectator 
is expected to believe, in opposition to his own 
senses, that he has been transported from one place 
to the other without knowing any thing about it ! 
Neither will our limits permit us to extract a num- 
ber of passages, most distinguished either for their 
vulgar familiarity or their inflated absurdity. The 
reader, we hope, will take our word, when we as- 
sure him, that for plot, character, and poetry, the 
tragedy of Othello is without a parallel in the mon- 
strous productions of the modem muse. 

Before we conclude, we will take leave to give 
a few parting words of advice to Mr. William 
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Shakspere-^-or Shakespeare^ as he writer it incBli^ 
fetently, spelling not having formed a part of hi« 
education. We are at all times willing to fostetf 
the attempts of unfriended genius, when we per- 
ceive the least indications in the productions d 
such persons. But it would be a mistaken kiad* 
ness towards this young man to eneourage him to 
further efforts. We will venture to predict, that if 
he writes till doomsday, he will never write a good 
tragedy. We have been told he is a native of 
Stratford-upon-Avon^ whither we would recom- 
mend him to make the best possible way. There 
are doubtless many people who want a smart lad 
to take care of their horses ; and though he will 
never make a great play-writer, he may possibly 
in time become a tolerable composer of ballads for 
waj^es and fairs 
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FROM HT ELBOW CHAIR. 

w 

Those whb lead a wandering life, or who often 
quit theirold haunts for a time, frequently enjoy a 
pleasure peculiar to themselves, although oceasion- 
ally mixed with pait. It is in retumihg to the 
scenes of their past enjoyments, and again meeting 
the friends that were wont to share them. The 
eordial shake df the hand'*-"the hcAiest^earted 
Jiow*d'ye-do, and the thousand friendly inquiries 
that flow from the heart to the lips^ give a fresh 
gloss to this threaidbare world, and renew the zest 
6f wornout pleasures. If* the interval of separa*^ 
tion has not been too long, even those who we 
only remember to have seen will seem as old 
friends, whose faces, like looking-glasses, reflect 
past times, and recall a. train of half wornout im- 
pressions, not the less pleasing for being softened 
in the mists of time. 

Something similar has hq>pened to me, in re- 
turning as it were to the enjoyment of a new ex- 
ktenee. AU my old friends seem pleased to see 
me iigain» and it is qitite impossible to give an idea 

^ the effect pmidsuced hy our first number. As I 
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have for the last^ten years principally resided at 
Cockloft-hall, only visiting the city of a mornings 
and that but seldom, my face has becoihe a.lmost 
out of print, and I have consequently been able to 
hear and 3ee a vast deal of the town and its vaiious 
opinions, without being recognised by either firiend 
or foe. As nothing has been talked of in the 
fashionable world, for the -last fortnight, but our 
first mimber and the mad dogs^ I ^ave beep ena* 
bled, by this fortunate obscurity, to hear the opinions 
of almost all the critics, great and small, at the 
Library, Eastburn's rooms, and other places infested 
by the literati. 

It is truly astonishing how different the judge- 
ments formed by theser infsillible criticer are on this 
interesting subject. Some maintain that oqr pre8«- 
ent work is a miserable attempt to impose upon 
the town ; and our old acquaintance IchaboO Fun* 
Gus, the other morning, at the City Library, declared 
pointblank, that the author waa one of the crilictf 
of the Port Folio, dischai^ed for writing common 
sense. Our odier old acquaintance Dick Pabdlb, 
however, took up Fungus, with his usual impetut 
osity, and insisted that, to his certain knowledge^ 
the work was conducted by an association of 
printers' devils, assisted by a gentleman who two 
or three years since delivered lectui^s in New* 
Y(»rk, and who he knew for certain was engaged 
to famish original articles, compiled firom variotu 
authors^ ancient and modem. A smart litde fellow^ 
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wearing a cockade, and dredsed somewhat fashion- 
ably« wlK»n they called major, gave it as his opituon 
that it was rather above the capacity of the print- 
ers' devils or the lecturer, and therefore Paddle 
must be mistaken. What mortified me most of 
1^1 was, that every oqc agreed it could not be a 
genuine continuatibn of Sakaagundi, or, if it was, 
ten years had made sad. alterations, and it was a 
great pity that old people could never be persua- 
ded it was time to retire firom the scrutiny of all 
but thdr nearest relatives. I Confess I was some- 
what nettled at ^s, not that I care a pin for public 
opinion, ouly it was so impudent for them to give 
any opinion at all. I left the company just as it 
was settled that one good, well-aimed criticism 
would annihilate, both, the work and its unlucky 
authors, whoever they were. My retreat was 
somewhat precipitate, as I fancied the major looked 
rather hard a^me, as if he suspected I was one of 
them. . . 

From thence I lounged into our publisher's, to 
see how matters went on there, and was cheeiied 
with the encouraging information that the work had 
a great run ; and that a second edition was antici- 
pated, in the course of two or three yediB. In 
this haunt of the muses was collected a knot of 
smart little fellows, all in corslets, mostly colle- 
gians I believe, who in a little time made mince- 
meat of us. One of them, who talked with an 
air of authority, and who, I hear, once greatly 
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distinguished himself' for a rhapsody unequalled , 
for the sonoxous rumbling of its sentences, care- 
lessly turned over the leaves of our first number, 
and pronounced the style without either force 
or elevation. Another-^in corsletfe — ^told our pub- 
lisher, who, I could^ perceive, began to feel -like 
a culprit, that -it bid fair to be neither more nor 
less than the dregs and strainings of the first part, 
or rather a stale giblet pie, made out of the re- 
mains of the former dish. That the continuation^' 
80 far as he could judge firom the first number, had* 
all the pertnessj without any of the* humour of Sal- 
magundi, and all its folly without a grain of its good 
sense. A third, who looked Bomething like a stu- 
dent of divinity, pronounced the article of our friend 
Will Wizard, called Codification, to be irreligious; 
as well as immdral in its tendency, inasmudr as it 
seriously recommended a cdtirse of conduct, which, 
if adopted, would destroy the happiness of. domes- 
tic life, and introduce the most unrestrained licen- 
tiousness ef manners. 

Here I could not make it convenient to be silent 
any longer, but observed, with an air of as much 
indifference as I could assume, that the whole of 
thSit article appeared to me ironical, and ought, 
therefore, to be taken exactly iii reverse. The 
student eyed me rather equivocally, and as I confess 
my dress is not in the very first fashion, probably 
took me for a schoolmaster-^! beg pardon, a 
teacher of a classical academy, as there are no 



■chools nowada3F«. . Re^pectio^ my age, bow-- 
ev&tf if such an idea is iiot, like my eostume, quilit 
out of date, he assured me, with an fix of aoa^ 
strained civility, that I must be mistaken, as the 
processor of beUes lettres had that mormug pion 
uounced it written with a serious mt^Uion of unr< 
derminipg our morals and reUgion. The authority 
of a professor is what I never would resist ; so I 
left poor Lintot, ihe bookseller, to fight it out, ox 
turrender at discretio23» just as he saw. fit, and 
stroUed down WaJl-street to soe what they thou^i 
of us i^on 'Change. 

Here I found everybody niaking bargains, that 
is to say, trying to get the better of each other. 
Here were two* keen brokers in a comer, negotia- 
ting the purchase and s^e. of a bill of exchange : 
and there another, pair, equally keen, sitting in a 
box with glasses of punch before them, settling the. 
preliminaries of a policy of ensurance. In another 
box were a couple of money-brokers, putting their 
heads together about shaving a note of one of oujc 
first merchants, for it 4s now no longer considered 
a disgrace to sell one's credit in this way. Just 
opposite to these were two Frenchmen, who were 
settling-an aflfair of a bca of fiippery, and, a^ usual, 
vociferating and gesticulating, as though they were 
deciding the fate of themselves and their posterity. 
The jrepresentatives of all the commercial nations 
of the world were gathered together, and another 
Qabel $eemed to have risen in anpther quarter of 
Aeg^obe. 6 



' Outoide thie door, the confusion was, if possible, 
giBHter than within. Here was a well-dressed and 
well-s^ken gentleman mounted on a hogshead of 
tobacco, inviting everybody to come and buy, and 
crying out " nobody more," so as to be heard half a 
mile. A little fiurther was anotlier on a bale of cot- 
ton, bawling out " going, going, going P' with equa! 
•agerhess and noise. But one thing was thought 
of>' talked of, or pursued here, and that was gain. 
Not one' of these degenerate worms, thought I, ii 
thinking of our work. I question whether there 
16 a man in sight that ever heard of it; Ignoble 
race — ^I wiH no longer stay among you, for you 
have never read our first number. I Jike the com- 
forts, conveniences, and luxuries^ of commerce — 
as I like to see clean faces and hands — ^biit I don't 
want to vntness the process actually going on, by 
which these things are produced. 

Turning from this money-riiaking scene, I cross- 
ed over to Baehr's corner, where whilom used 
to lounge and linger many k portly citizen worth a 
plum, and many not worth ^ groat — ^many a sage pol- 
itician, whom the failure of a thousand predictions 
\ never discouraged from uttering a thousand more, 
and many an unwilling bachelor, whose numerous 
disappointments had not yet cooled the ardour of 
hope. Here, ten years ago, the jovial SbariOht 
flourished his ivory-headed cane, which he always 
held poised exactly in the middle — ^here cracked his • 
jokes, and here received his daily invitation to 
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some sumptuous dimier. " Adad and odla(2,"*-^but 
he was a right pleasant fellow^ and kept maay H 
well-fed citizen from falling, askep incontinently 
after dinner. Here, too, the rosy-ch^ekdd Boylb,- 
that tuneftil son of jolly Erin^ did once resort ; and 
eke the worthy Davy Reedy, who, though a broker, 
had a soul. — Here too — but why should I mako 
myself sad with the triumphs of death, and the 
wrecks of ^ast times ! Peace to their bones — they 
were right potent bachelocs, and I hope I do no| 
wrpng them by giving this passing record to their 
names. But a few of the old. frequenters of. thitf 
illustrious corner now remain, and their places ae^ 
occupied by new-comers, who» instead of taking 
care of the interests of the nation, are. employed 
in the ignoble pursuit of their own, 
. Tired, of a scene in which I bore no-piaxt, and 
of the company of beings in whose pursuits I 
could no); sympathize, I resolved to call on our old 
friend Sophy Sparkle, who is now, boweter, both 
a wife and a mother — such are the wonders of ten 
years. Though somewhat chastened in her vi- 
vacity by the cares of these new and important 
relations* she still retains atl that sense and spisit 
which formerly mad^ her a favourite companion -to 
the witty and the vvise. 1 expect to derive much 
benefit from renewing our old familiar footing of 
acquaintauce, and promise the reader shall share it 
with me. 

^be was just laying aside her shawl as I cam^ 
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in, having that moment returned from a round of 
morning visits. In her walks she had gathered, as 
our friend the Bakon de- Gusto used to say, a 

nosegay" of pretty young belles, who accom- 
panied her home, a«d were then, to my infinite 
satisfaelson, talking about our first number. They 
w^e too young to recollect me, although there 
was one among them ^hom I had often dandled 
In my armd when she was a little spoiled child — - 
and as our hostess did not name me to them, I en- 
joyed the benefit of hearing their imbiased t)pin- 
ion^. The suffrages of tibe female sex, on matters 
of this kind, are given at least with more candour, 
if with less judgment, than those of the men. 
With the ^rmer, there is no envy of men's acquire- 
ments or exploits ; and not being pestered with the 
suggestions of that low-bred passion, they praise 
wi& an enthusiasm pure^and imrestrained. With 
our male contemporaries* it is quite different, for 
they have a mode of prai^ng peculiar to theni* 
seltes, and which, taken in its proper acceptation^ 
aemounts to a downright condemnation. 

• Be this as it may, one thing is certain — to wit/ 
tliat the longer an old bachelor lives, the more he 
is pleased with young and blooming innocence. 
There is something in the youthful glow of female 
anticipation, as yet imchecked by disappointed ex- 
perience — something in the freshness of their rosy 
cheeks, the frankness with which they pour out 
their innocent souls before us, as wdl as in the vi- 



yacity-with which they think, and fe^l, and acl, 
that addresses itself directly to the sympathies of 
an old man of a benevolent heart. He. views th^m 
in the light of roses, violets, aod lilies, animated by 
an immortal soul^and, v\rithout any mixture of un-> 
hallowed passion, would cherish andprotect them, 
as he does the flowers, against the vicisssUides of 
the seasons and the blasts of the elements. For 
my pait, I love to look on them, althou^ without 
a wish to appropriate their smiles, and delight ia 
their gay prattle, even though they were discussing 
the merits of a bonnet or those of a beau. In a 
word,, and I ^on't care who knoWs it, I had rather 
be the favourite of young hearts than old heads, at 
any time. 

The reader will therefore judge of the satisfac^' 
tion I experienced, in hearing our fitsf number 
praised to the skies by these unprejudiced critics, 
yheywi^re delighted beyond measure^ with the 
l^rQspect of once mere being made of some little 
consequence in the world ; and one of them con- 
fessed, that since the young fellows had' taken to 
Ibdmij^g themselves so mordinately, they had been 
in giseat danger of being entirely neglected, not- 
withstanding they took every measure to escape 
oblivioR, by actually filling the whole street with 
their flowers and bonnets. " Now, however," said 
she, " We shall have somebody to bring us out, and 
ffflr my part, I care very little what these merry old* 
bachelors say, proyided they only talk of us."-^" I 



w^der," says another, *' who he meanif by Tippy 
Tittipup, Ichabod Fungus, Dick Paddle, and Ae 
M8t of th'ena. Now do teU** — addressing my friend 
So{^, t^ho will pardon my calling her by her old 
fiBODiliar name — ^''now do tell xm — they say you 
know eyory one of the authors, and all the charac- 
ters brought out— now do tell us — ^won't you T* ^ 
. In vain did Sophy assure them that no one in 
particular was meant* It would not do ; they were 
all certain they inust mean somebody, and I made 
a signal to her not to insist any further, for I saw 
pretty plainly that they wouM not relish our work 
half as well, if they were not certain ^ we meant 
sontebody." At this moment, who* should enter 
but Tippy Tittipup himself, who came forwacd 
with something instead of a bow, and took his seat 
with a mighty creaking of leather, and rustling of 
harness. Tippt, who had, as our readers' will rec- 
ollect, accompanied Wh«l Wizard and myself to- 
a ball in our last number, recollecting me, iaddressed 
me by 'name and dissolved my incognito. The 
young ladies were struck dumb £rom that moment, 
and looked at me beseechingly, as if to beg I would 
not tell tales in my next paper. All conversaticm 
was now at an end, for even Tippy's inteijections 
and disjointed phrases seemed to be run #ut— or 
rather, I am inclined to belieTe, he took my men- 
tion of him on a former occasion rather in dudgeon. 
I beg his pardcxn a thousand times, and hereby as^ 
sure him, if h^ will keep his own seeret I will kei^ 
mine, and the world ne^er be the wiser. 



Perceiving the restraint of the company, I took 
a hasty leave, and went home, convinced that he 
who would enjoy unrestrained the pleasures of so- 
cfety, rriust never pretend to be wiser than his neigh- 
bours, or undeHake the task of pointing out their 
foibles. For my part, I solemnly assure my read- 
ers, that I would wilUngiy forego all the ptaises I 
exjSect to receive (from posterity at least), if I could 
only enjoy the delights of living ^mong the present 
generation, and laughing a little at llieir foibles, 
without being known by a single soul. 



/ ADVERTISEMENT. 

Having been, by the silent acquiescence of our 
fellow-citizens, elected, to the high station of re- 
dressers of all private arid dotnestic Wrongs — coun^ 
sellorsf in all difficult cases of matrimonial feuds ; 

• — 

censors of manners, and sovereign arbiters in all 
matters of taste, ais well as supreme judges of those 
peccadilloes which the ^avity of that sage school- 
master, the Law, disdains fo punish — now there- 
fore, diis is. f 6 giv^ notice to all whom it may con- 
cern, gentle and simple, mamed and single, wise 
and otherwise, forthwith' to make known their 
grievances. 
It woidd Iodic too much like those great bene- 



factors of maokiud, who fill the newspapers wi(h 
certificates of the wonderful efficacy of their nos- 
tciunSy were we to boast of our qualifications for th^ 
duties we have, thus taken upon ourselves. We 
acknowledge there are cases, especially matrimo- 
nial ones, beyond the rpach of our utmost skill, 
either to cure or alleviate, as there are diseases of 
the body that baffle the wonderful sagacity of the 
aforesaid advertising worthies, and defy the stoutest 
battery of bilious pills. Thus much, however, we 
will take upon us to promise : If we consider the 
patient within the limits of a prob.able remedy, he 
may be certain of receiving our best advice ; and if 
his case be too desperate for our moral materia 
medica, he shall have our sympathy, and may de- 
pend upon our secreqy and honour. If on any oc- 
casion we think proper, for the benefit of mankind, 
to pubUsh one of these cases, the name of the^ party 
shall be enveloped in the obscurity of fiction, so 
that even the prying curiosity of the most arrant 
tabby will not be abk to fathom the mystery. 

Should there be any marri.ed woman, then, whose 
husband had rather spend his* evenings abroaa than 
at hopie, or who loves every other roan's dinner and 
wife better than his own, let her state the origin and 
present symptoms of the case, and we pledge our- 
selves to cure him with a single prescription, prop- 
erly administered. As one of the many pr6ofs of 
the singular efficacy of our nostrum, we adduce the 
following affidavit : — 



• City of New-Yoik, ss. 

" Personally appeared before me, Charles Chris- 
tian, special justice, Mrs. Abigail Applepye, vrho 
maketh oath, that her iiusband was for sereral 
years dreadfully afflicted with a difficulty of breath* 
ing at home, and a bad habit of dining out and 
supping at taverns, whereby his constitution was 
greatly injured, and her domestic happiness entirely 
destroyed — That although she had tried all the 
usual remedies of advising, lecturing, scolding, 
pouting, and crying, nothing seemed to do him any 
good, and everybody considered him incurable— 
That one of her neighbours at last advised her ap- 
plying to an old gentleman of the name of Ever- 
green, who, though he did hot regularly practise, 
had performed several extraordinary cures — That 
accordingly she ^ent to him, and received a pre- 
scription, which in about' two months entirely re- 
stored her husband 16 the enjoyment of health and 
the society of his wife and children. 

" Abigail Applepyb. 

4 

** Sworn before me, this 25th of April, 1819. 
(Signed) " Charles Christian, S. J. P.'* 

We haTe a pamphlet, containing certificates and 
affidavits of more than three thousand cases of this 
nature, but must forbear to occupy our paper with 
more than is requisite to satisfy our readers that we 
are not mere advertising quacks, like those who 
administer poisons to the good people of New^ 
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York, Philadelphia, and other griefit cities of tliA< 
^estera ^TVorkl. These caitifis advise the public 
tp beware of coui;iterfeits, ^ith as much impudence > 
^s the rogue who attempts to escape the gripe of 
justice, \>y crying "stop thief among the crowd. 

We are also in possession of an infalUble spe- 
cific, for each of the various little fo\bles of mar- 
ried women. If there should be among pur nu- 
nqierous readers any gentleman troubled with a 
wife too much addicted to dress, gossiping, dissi- 
pation, and extravagance — or given to envying the 
superior style of a particular friend — or abandoned 
to a habit of buying things she don't know what to 
do with because they are so cheap-^or of making 
up for the waste of the parlour, by the parsimony' 
of the kitchen — If, in short, they should be troubled 
with any of the everyday foibles, that come not, 
it is true, into the estin^ate of those mighty causes 
whiqh mighty philosophers agsign as the sources 
of human suffering, yet are at the bottom of much 
uneasiness, let them apply to us, with a certainty 
of speedy relief. A« a further proof of our skill in 
this line, we subjoin the following extract of a let- 
ter from an old friend in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina : — 

• . . ■ •■ 

** Dear Friend, 

"I cannot sufficiently expresiS my gratitude for 

ihe wonderful benefit I have derived from your 

prescription. You know my wife, though in the 



A$ia a worthy and sensible MnDiuan, has, ainmst 
ever since our marriage, been sorely afilicted with 
the disease of buying every thing cheap. For this 
purpose, she was for ever poring over the news^ 
papers farbaxgains^ and if a shopkeeper, id one of 
the most remote, ditty lanes of the suburbs, advert 
tised any diing cheap, no matter whether she wanted 
it or noty she naver failed to waste the whole morri* 
ing in finding the place, for the sole' purpose of 
bringing home a cheap article of no mazyaer of use* 
But het paradise was an auction. Here she wasted 
more than hs^lf her time, lost her temper, and in- 
jured my fortune. It happened,' rather unluckily, 
that the wife of my opposite neighbour had been 
an old school-companion and dear friend of my 
good lady. They had married about the Bsnrn 
time, 'and settled in the same neighbourhood, an4 
as both their husbands were*in the legislature, and 
possessed about equal fortunes,, it very naturs^y 
happened, that the two friends became,4n procesr 
of time, vehement rivals. In fact, they generally 
confronted each other at iheae. auctions, and the 
consequence was, that the rogue of an auctioneer, 
having observed this riValship, .always mtoaged to 
set them hkiding against one another. To be. sure, 
the fortunate purchaser paid double for her prize,, 
but then she had the pleasure of triumphing over 
her rival, which was worth" twice the money. 

'** There is no telling you wkftt an indongruous 
m^ley of paltry stuff we at last got collected ifi' 
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.0ut house* h resembled our friend Doctor Ad* 
dle'» noddle^ which, you know., is stuffed witii the 
odds and ^endB and dribiiets of a little of every 
thing-— except useful practical knowledge. When* 
erer my wife Wought home any thing we did not 
know what under heayea-to do with, and I looked 
rather grave thereupon, she always disarmed me 
with * To be sure, my dear, we don't* want it, but 
fiiyen you know it was so cheap.' My patienc!ii 
and fortune were both sinking daily under jdie 
operation of my poor wife's disorder, when ltiduly> 
in my annual tour to the north, I last year fell in 
with my dear old frieiid at Cockloft Hall. I have 
now the happiness to assure you, the prescription 
I then received has Operated most miraculously,^ 
and effected a complete cure. My wife now never 
buys any thing we don't want, merely because it n( 
80 cheap, and has bect»ne such an enemy to auc^ 
tions, ^at she has fiaade me promise to use my 
utmost efforts to have them put down by an act of 
the legislature. 

" I remain your grateful and obliged, 

^ ' ** GitBs Allingtok. 

' '* Charhiston, S. C, March 12th, 1819. 

" P. S.-*-I gave my opposite neighbour a copy 
of your prescription, and he assures me his wife is 
in a fair way of being cured." 

Wiftieiil boastiBg, then, we may truly Affirm, 
tititt not one o£ (he acut^ diseases iaoident to tlie 



^atried state, is beyond the reach of onr art. tl 
is only where the disorder has become chronic^ 
and settled down into a confirmed habit, that we 
despair of giving relief. Obstinate indifference^ 

. unfeeling apathy, or settled dislike, are equally be- 
yond our skfll ; nor, indeed, will we answer forjthe 

'success of any of our prescriptions, unless where 
there is a good stock of love at bottom.' The ab- 
sence of this is an incurable matrimonial consump- 
tion, and those who marry without the indispensa- 
ble requisite of solid affection, must no morl5 hope 
to be happy^ than they can expect to be well who 
ate bom without a constitution. 

In addition to the foregoing, we lia^e many ap- 
propriate specifics for persons of less mature ages, 
especially young ladies and gentlem,en of fashion. 
Some of these have produced^ most mira^culous 
effects, as is sufficiently substantiated by the fol- 
lowing dpcuments:— \ 

" Miss Barbara 'Cockloft presents her respects 
to Mr. Evergreen, and has the pleasure to assure 
him, that by using his last prescriptiofl, a great 
' change has taken place in Mr. Wizard ;' wfccr, she 
hopes, in the coui*fee of a few doses more, to bring 
to the point she wishes. ^ Mr. Wizard/ yesterday, 
twice raised his chin from the ed^e of the sofa, 
with a seeming intention of saying something very 
particular, but was prevented, I believe, by my 

parrot bursting into a violent .laugh jji^t at^fa«| jncH 
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ment. The nett tifne Mr. Wizard comes, I » 
tend to have Polly sent out of the room." 

• 

'^ Saturday momiBg, 11 o'clock. 
** Dear Mr. Eyergreen,. 
" I have got my beau again. I tried the pre- 
" Bcription only once, and sure enough, as you pre- 
dicted, he came back yesteiday, and brought me a 
most beaiitiful nosegay.. Poor Miss Pipkins looks 
as if she had lost her sweetheart, and I am so 
happy,^ you can't think. 

'' Adieu, dear Mr. Evergreen^. 

",Ethelindb. 
*'P. S. — ^I intend to send you some bride cake 
to dream upon." 

*To Anthony Evergreew, present. 
'"Dear Tony, 
" Quiz my wig, if I haven't done the business — 
popped the prescription — entirely without the blunt 
you know — d^d. wouldn't come down — troubled 
with the shorts — quite at sea — d — ^1 a harbour my 
boy — ^popped the prescription — ^bills paid — plenty 
of the real stuflf-tailor be .hanged— gig afloat- 
clear the streets^— d—ee if I spare a single piggy 
;n all Broadway. Off to ppp the question to Etk- 
elinde* 

" Yours, Toay — exquisite Tony, 

" Bjlndib Dandib." 

We hope &e most skeptical reader is now satiik 



ted. If not, let him expire in ttie miseries of in- 
curable ignorance, or call at my lodgings, where 
h^ shall see the originals of the foregoing letter^^ 
with the exception of the signatures. Once more 
then, we invite tlie good people of the republic to 
make known their grievances, by letter or other- 
wise. The transmission will be free of expense, 
provided oux patientii wiH send their letters, under 
cover, to Jolm Josselin, Esq., 6{ this, city, whose 
situation entires him to a frank. He has also 
kindly offered to forward our answers, having no 
scruples on that head, ever since he heard of a 
member of Congress sending home his linen by 
mail to b^ washed, and an adjutant-general v^ho 
fioanked l^is old boots to Philadelphia to be mended. 



The IbUovdng letter from an elderly young lady, 
high in tl^e fashionable world, is given without 
any comment. Our youthful female readers 
may take her either as an example of a wamingi 
jwst as they like. ' ' . ^ 

'*To Launoecot Lang staff, Esq. 
/'Sir, 
**Thb first object of my mother, who was an ex- 
ceedingly plain woman, and had been much neg- 
lected in her youth on that account, was to make 

ms> a beauty. I was early put to the torture o^ 

p2 
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corslets, and never suffered to sliow my &ce to th^ 

blessed sun for fear of spoiling my complexion; 

Before I could read I had a dancing-master, and 

knew how to behave myself like a littlfe tromanf 

long before I could write my name. Luckily, my 

othfer sisters, of whom I had two, resembled oui* 

mother in the plainness of their appearance, and 

of consequence they wefe left to the acquiremenf 

of those cQmmonplace accomplishments, whiclf 

4re entirely beneath the attention of more fbrtunatd • 

jrouAg ladies who have blue eyes, fine completions^ 

and foolish names. Accordingly, while I Waal 

ptunned by musiq-mastera, tortured by dancing-*' 

tdasters, and half crazed with Italiah and Prencft 

teachers, my sisters, like poor Cinderella, wfer^ 

kept to household affairs, and confined to a plaii) 

^English education, 

" For my part, I had so many things to learn, that 

I never learned any thing. 1 had a master for 
* -I 

every hour of the day, and one lesson succeeded 
another so rapidly, that the footsteps of ohe were 
bbliterated by the other, long before they Could 
make any permanent impression, My Italian-mas- 
ter was a half Crazy poet, and my music-master 
was a half mad mtisici^n, The pOet wrote operas, 
the musician set them to music, and they' were per-» 
Jbrmed at oiir house, to the "delight of numerous ' 
fashionable audiences. Of course they could not 
Jielp being in raptures with my performance ; and 
df course the vanity 6f being the; heroine in ifaiiso 
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i^diibitions, puule me despise the mace solid acqui* 

sitions, MFhich escape the notice of the world, and 
only make a woman more valuable, without giving; 
her eclat in the circles of fashion. 

" At last I came out at a splendid ball my mother 
gave on purpose to introduce me with proper dig- 
nity. I went through all my accomplishments — 
danced a gavot with' my danciiig-mister, who 
was invited on purpose— ^surig an Itahan duet with 
the signior, and talked bad French with every 
puppy in the room. In a word, I was, to use the 
fashionable singsong, young, rich, beautiful, and 
accomplished, and incense fell upon my head like 
showers from heaven. My mother was the hap- 
piest of mothers, and I the happiest oF daughters — 
for miy masters were all discharged, and I had a 
train of at least twenty beaux. 

" It is^othing to 'be a belle and a beauty, unless 
Qne can break hearts, and .commit murders with 
one^s eyes. My ambition was to be the death of 
some distinguished, youth, and to establish my 
claims to beauty as men do to courage, by killing 
my man. I had heard of men (}ying for love, and 
was determined to bring about this wonder if possi- 
ble. The great secret of a coquette is to play 
upon the vanity of men, by making eaqh believe 
himself the favourite. This is the very essence of 
coquetry, and without being a complete adept in 
this mode of deception, hone can pretend to univer* 
sal conquest. 



'<» irti'e first heart I tried to blresA: was ttiat of *a 
vouhg miedical student, the son of a rich sotitherii 
planter, fe was a very Orondates in love, so far 
as talking went, and so sentimental, that he cotdd 
weep just when he pleased. His susceptibility 
iw^as so keen, that he was alwa3r«j itt love ; but it 
must be confessedthat Cupid never, on any oc'ca- 
sibn that I ever heard of, betrayed him into iKe 
Jmpfudence of falling in love with a lady of no for- 
tune. In a few weeks an engagement took place 
between us, and he went home to break the affair 
to Kis parents, whilfe I, not liking to be* idle, en^ 
gaged myself, in the course of the spring, to three 
others. While I was waiting impatiently for thia 
voimg squire^s return, word was Ibrought me that 
ne he^ certainly married a young lady, the ohiy 
daughter of a gentleman whose plantation adjoined 
that of his father, 

** He got the start of me, but I t^as refeolved to 
inak^ the others pay for it. So J played them off 
one against the other, knd made such a delightful 
medley of hopeis, fears, arid jealousies, that I wis 
in good hopes one or othfer would • die outright. 
But for all this, they, every soul of them, grew fat, 
in spite of love and corslets, Shd 1 was credibly 
. informed, riot one of them ever lost a night's rest 
or. a meal of victuals on mV account. As a last 
resort, 1 dismissed th6m all, one -after the other, in 
tlic expectation that at lea^t they would make tHe 
tour of Europe for the purpose c :f*rrt*over!!i^ their 



spiiits. i/[j tooTtificatioii was eicessive, to find 
myself mistaken iigain. Not one of them left the 
city in conseqtience, and I was deprived .even of 
the pleasiyre of letting out the secret of their dis"? 
missal, as well as my mother, whose pride con^ 
listed in these things. Would you believe it, sir, 
they told it wherever they went, and what is more, 
sofiie of the oldfashioned frumps of the city took 
upon themselves to call my conduct imprincipled, 

*' I forbear to tii'e your patience with the history 
of all my atte'mpts to arrive at the highest pinnacle 
of female glory — by killing my man. Bachelors, 
widowers, and bucks — it was all one to me, my. in- 
tention was absolute, and for six years, I may safely 
Bay, I never remitted m^ endeavours for a single 
day. Neither Alexander, nbr Bonaparte, ever fag- 
ged through such tedious and laborious years to 
conquer kingdoms, as I did to conquer hearts. Bi 
two instances, I thought I had succeeded in killing 
my man. 

" The lirst was an old bachelor of sixty-two or 
three, Vhose heart, if he ever had any," was long 
since ossified, but whose vanity, for that was hi» 
only passion, I «o worried, fed, and starved, that at 
length, to my great delight, he fell sick and died. 
My exultation wlis beyond measure, and my dear, 
kind mother, who was a party to all iny schemes, 
actually shed tears of jcfy on the occasion. Our 
triumph, however, did not last long, for on ques- 
HToninsr his phydcians closely on the subject, they 
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At las^ confessed, that my old beau had died o{ a& 
asthma of thirty years standing. 

" The next man I thought 1 had killed was a 
dandy, who had travelled over Europe, and brought 
home all the requisites to make hiin pass for a well- 
shaped man. He had, as I was informed, ma- 
chines for putting on his coat, lacing his corsets — 
drawing on his boots, and tying his cravat—and he 
poss^sed foibrscore and ten brushes of different 
kinds. Here was a man worth killing, and ac- 
cordingly I essayed all my powers, and launched 
sunl^eams from my eyes that would have melted 
the thick-ribbed ice of the poles. But they could 
riot melt the thick ribs of his corslets, and for a 
long time I despaired of penetrating the stuffing and 
harness that incased his heart. 

" One night at a ball, I thought, however, he look^ 
ed rather unwell, and believing this a fine oppor • 
timity to make an impression upon* his whalebone, 
I asked with as much, and, to confess the truth, a 
little more tenderness than became my sex and 
situation, ' what ailed him ?' On a sudden, 'he 
threw up his eyes, turned pale, placed his hand on 
his heart, heaved a long sigh, and dropped down 
dead at my feet. 

" I screamed a dreadful scream, but did not faint, 

on apcount of my anxiety to know whether the 

. poor man was dead or not. • Luckily, my fears were 

. soon calmed. A physician happened to be present, 

who directed him to be carried into another roomy 
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tAiere his corslets were unlapBd, and an attempt 
was made to Ueed him. Bat he was gone, and 
ibe doctor affirmed that his untimely death was 
occasioned by the quantity of pickled oysters he 
had taken, and the tightness of .his corsets. My 
mother and I, however, have ever since looked 
very sober and mysterious whenever the affair is 
mentioned, and always take care to whisp^ about, 
^dt my refusal occasioned the catastrophe. 

" In die meantime, I am arrhred at the age of 
thirty, and my conquests have lately been, liiahlted 
t;o those itinerant foreigners who come from no one 
knows whence — ^belong to nobody knows who— 
get into society no one knows how, and disa!ppear 
no one knows where. To be the death even of 
such a thing virould be something ; and it is verj)^ 
certain that one of these niysterious personages 
did unaccountably shoot himself last Winter. My 
mother insists it was on my account; but there 
are various other reasons given, and as the man is 
not likely to die of it, I don't insist upon my claim 
to this high honour. 

** In consequence of the neglecJt of our native 
beaux^any mothar is convinced that the taste of the 
men is getting to Jbe very depraved, aAd we have 
it now seriously in Tcontemplation to takfe a trip to 
I^Urope. As I have a tolerable fortune, and it is 
the fashion to paint abroad, I can easily make up 
for the loss of my youthful bloom, and have little 
4pubt of being able to entrap a German baipn« OF 

p3 
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perhaps 'b, knight eqmpanion of the JBath, and b» 
called a lady. We are going to Ballston ne:zt 
month, and if nothing better offers there, shall go 
abroad in the atttumn. Perhaps you may hear from 
me before we sail. 

^' Adieu, so. long, 

* "AURELIA, 

"P. S, — I forgot to tell you my sisters are both 
'well^married, and Uve happily and respectably 
enough, though their husbands are not persons of 
fcshion," 



FROM MY ELBOW CHAIB. 

t 

"HARDE TYMES." 

Harde tymesy be whenne poore meiine get ho^ghte to Qftte ; 

Harde tjrmes, be whenne poore menne canne get noe worke ; 

Harde tymes, be whenne ye eolde wyndQ9 bravelye beate, ". 

Ande babes ynne fyrelesse chynmye comers lurke. 

♦ 
Butte shame onne them, whoe harde tymes idlie plaine 

Wiienne pamper'd plentie laughes hymme through ye laade, 

And wheaten leaTos be halfe as bigge againe, 

And poore menne thanke theyre starres wythe uprays^d hande. 

I HAPPENED yesterday to be in company with 
some half a dozen wiseacres, who were discussing 
the subject of the present scarcity of money and 
stagnation of business. jBach one had hia theoiy 
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to ac'coimt for this state of tfaingSy and each had 
his remedy, which would be eSectual, if it could 
only ht adopted. One maintained, that the present 
ffcarctty of money was entirely owmg to the India 
trade — another id the peace in Europe — ^a thiird to 
the banks-— a fourth to the brokers — a fifth lo the 
want of encouragement to domestic manufactures 
— while the sixth had not yet decided, whether llie 
scarcity of money was Owing to the stagnation of 
business, or the stagnation of business to^ the 
scarcity of money. ' AH, however; were for calling 
stoutly upon Congress, that stuardy modem repub- 
lican-Hercules, which, it seems, is to get every 
ifian's wheel out of the mire. Instead of reprei^- 
sing that spendthrift spirit which has grown up of 
late years in this couff^, where the extravagance 
of the people has morQ than doubled the speed 
with which wealth has been acquired, everybody 
seems to think that legislativer aid can remedy bm 
wants, and cure every evil, moral and political. 
Experience, however, will tfeach its lesson at last. 
When all the temporrzing expedients shall have 
failed, and when the final efiect of Cjaeh is found 
only to sooth for a moment the dis^ease*,, which soon 
returns with aggravated malignity, it will then be 
discovered, that the way to make business flourish,' 
and money plenty, is simply to spend less than we 
earn. In short, we shall then arrive at the impor- 
tant truth, that political regulations are not the best 
ppsufate specifics for moral evil^-tbat acts of Cbtt* 
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grefis can neither change the directioity nox mitigate 
^e force of habit ; and that wliat depends solely 
on ourselvies cannot be perfomiied by others. We 
have not delegated to onr government the powet 
ctf paasing sumptuary kws repressing the extrava-^ 
gance of our citizens^ nor is it in the power of Con-* 
gresa, I fear, to enable those to pay their debts 
who are without money or credit* They cannot 
pave the streets wiih precious stoJD^s, nor roof our 
houses with plates of gold. Extravagance is the 
disease, economy is the remedy. , 

A man like myself, whc^se '^ business in the stated 
makes him a looker-on here in Vienna" — who k 
without the temptation of ayarice to stimulate him 
to speculate, and whose vanity has other modes of 
gratification than mere wealth can furnish, often 
sees what escapes the notice of actors in these 
busy scenes,, and without being wiser than they, 
may suggest what is useful. I would wish neit}x€^ 
to pass for a censor or a satirist, but to appear sini- 
ply in the plain unassuming character of a,meny 
dd bachelor, wjio; if he can do nothing else, can 
sometimes give advice to those-whom eixample and 
inexperience have led astray. . 

A habit of thoughtless extravagance in young 
married people, particularly females, is certainly 
one of the most conozoon, as well as fatal charac- 
^ristics of the present time. It is owing less to 
|he fault of the youthful girl, broi^ht up with a 
lotal disregard to ecanpmy, mamedvtrithout ^xp^d- 



^ce in !ife, and kept by her husband in ignorancar 
of hia rieal resources, than to the mischievous, nay^ 
cruel carelessness of the parent, who too often 
iieither furnishes example or precept ; and the ten^ 
der, though roi'staken affection of the husband^ 
whose false pride, or perhaps something better, 
testrains his confidence until it comes too late. 

Among the most weak and wasteful habits of 
modem vanity, is that of filling a house with expen- 
sive and grotesque decorations, so cbstly, that a 
mansion cannot now be ^en^eeWy furnished; as it 'is 
called, for less than the price of the dwelling itself. 
Akin to this silly extravagance, is- the practice of 
dressing infants in all the flaming finery of grovm- 
tip fine ladies and gentlenien^ Independent of the 
expense of this folly, which v^ill be found very ma- 
terial in these diflicult times, the effect on the 
future destiny of the child cannot be otherwise 
than mischievous, becatise it awakens earlier that 
latent feeling of vanity, which, in proportion to its 
4Strength or its weakness,* giv*es a- character to ma- 
turity. No one can recollect when they received 
that bias, which decided the colour of their future 
life ; it must consequently be decided by our 
most eaarly impressions* The habits of youth are 
much more easily acquired than obliterated ; 
and nothing is more oertain, than that children 
brought up in the indulgence of fine clothes, will 
find it hard to dispense with them when they come^ 

to fiimish themselves. It is extremely probable, 
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that rather than resign what custom has made to 
appear indispensable, they will resort to running in 
debt, or to other means equally, perhaps, more fatal. 

The other morning I went to see a young friend 
of mine, who, with a world of amiable qualities 
and a deal of good sense, has, I fear, been seduced 
by the example of thpse aroimd hkn, into a style 
of living quite disproportJoned to his actual reve- 
nue. He had a small fortune j but it was invested 
by him,, and is subject to all the accidents of com- 
merce, and I understand he has followed the fash- 
ion, and traded fkr beyond his capital. His wife 
was a spoiled, thoughtless young girl, who never, 
while single, dreamed of the necessity or possibility 
of checking a desire for expensive gratifications, 
«id who lias been, since her marriage, kept in 
equal ignorance even of a suspicion, that prudence 
and economy were -the cardinal virtues of a wife 
and a mother^ 

I found her with threeiittle children, the eldest 
about seven years old, all dressed out for a walk ; 
and as I love to witness the lively wonder and un- 
disguised sensations of childish inexperience, I 
took the youngest by the hand, and accompanied 
the little cavalcade into the street. I could not 
help amusing myself with the finery which the little 
things displayed about their persons. The two 
girls were dressed in pink bonnets, eked out with 
bows «ind bouquets of artificial flowers, and wore 
{indei tbem acap richly worked, and bordered with 
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£ne lace. Their dress consisted of a fine worked 
muslin frock, flounced and furbelowed to the knees, 
over which was a kind of open inuslin robe, hned 
with silk, and edged with lace. The eldest w^e 
silk stockings, but the other cotton, I suppose from 
the difficulty of getting silk ones sufficiently small. - 
The boy was equipped in the finest broadcloth, so > 
gorgeously bespotted with gilt buttons, that he 
might aloio^it bave^ passed for a new constellation^ 
if he had been suspended in the air, like the little 
Cupids at the theatre. 

As we proceeded, 1, began heartily to repent of 
my gallantry in undertaking to escort this prema- 
ture fine lady. Every gewgaw she saw in the shop 
windows excited her desires-she cried for every 
thing she saw, and was gratified with every thing 
she cried for. The good, but weak mother, soon 
emptie(^ her purse, and succeeded in quieting her 
for a time, at an expense that would have main- 
tained an industrious frugal family for a week. 
The cheap toys which fonnerly answered the end, 
VHll by no means satisfy the matured taste of an 
embryo fine lady of four years old. Unluckily for 
our walk, the little creature took a fancy to the 
clock of St. PaulV, which happened just then to 
strike ; and as this could not be conveniently pro- 
cured, she began to cry so piteously, that the 
mother, to my great relief, adjourned our little 
piarty home ; and it is my Opinion, that this i» the 
last act of gallantry of the kind I shall ever conunit 
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Returning home, and seating myself in mj eU 
bow chair, I indulged in that inveterate propensity 
to elevate the past at the expense of the present, 
which is the invariable characteristic of age. I 
had arranged a most virulent attack on this extrav- 
agant and preposterous mode of decking out babies 
in ail the expensive trappings iff the present mode ; 
and to give the full effect to tay declamations, con^ 
Irasted this custom witii the sober grace and ra^ 
tional economy of my younger days. At this pre- 
cise moment, however, my attention was suddenly 
arrested, and my flow of opthusiasm checked by 
4he sight of a picture, which has for more tham 
forty years decorated my apartment. It was 
painted by a famous artist of the times, who ex- 
pelled in comnaunicating to his likenesses that in- 
Teterate rigidity .of- muscle, and that inimitable 
motic^nless dignity, by which the pictures of that 
ds^y are so peculiarly distinguished. I cBimot tell 
Ids name, for the ^painters of th9se days were too 
modest to appropriate iheir productioiti in thaft 
manner, and quietly la^t them to the connoisseurs, 
to be placed to the credit of Guide, Michael An* , 
gelo, or at least Sir Godlrey Kneller, ox old Nich- 
olas Vandyke. All I can Venture to assert is, that 
the -author of, this valuable picture was boTni)efore 
the discovery of that admirable improvement in the 
art, by the aid of which likenesses may be painted 
with such wonderful skill, .and the colours so dez« 
teiously compounded, as to sympathize, as it weTOi ' 
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"vrith the (»riginals, fading as they fade, and becom- 
ing pale, sickly, and deatlilike, in proportion as 
age steals over the features, marking them for the 
tomb. It is a decided proof of inferiority in the 
old masters, that their colours never faded, and 
consequently that their portraits only resembled 
the originals at the precise moment they were 
painted, and were consequently mere representa- 
tives of the past instead of the present. This de- 
ficiency is h6wever remedied in a ^eat measure, 
by the improvement \xi mixing and compounding 
colours, which I have just noticed, and which is no 
doubt one of the invaluable results of those vast 
improvements in the science of chymistry, which 
distinguish this age beyond all others. 

The picture to wliich the foregoing observations 
refer, represented Christopher Cockloft and his pa- 
rents, in the "costume of some threescore years 
ago, when the squire was about eight years old. I 
have' nothing to say against the old lady's dap, 
which was most inimitably plaited, — -nor the lace, 
.starched as stiff as a network of silver wire — nor 
against her brocade, which could have stood its 
ground alone in the worst.of times — ^nor, last of all, 
against the long thin waist, and high-heeled, shoes. 
Still less wiJJ I impugn the old gentleman^^s great 
wig with luxuriant wooden curls — ^his coat without 
a cape, but incommoded with cuffs, that made am- 
ple amends for the absence of twenty capes. I 
reverence all these, and more especially, the laced 
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cravat, and point mfiles at the wristbands, the lat- 
ter of which, h^ke ihe long nails of ihe Chines^ 
afforded irrefragable proof of the gentility of th^. 
wearer, since they precluded the, possibility of ap* 
propriating the hands to any useful purpose. 

But by your leave, Cousin XiiJhristopher, I do not 
mean to give quarter to a single thread of. thy 
buckram, for thou didst ^exhibit a most uncommon 
specimen of a species of dandy now altogether ex- 
tinct in real life. The reader may recollect he 
was about eight years of^age. His face, as exhib- 
ited in the picture, was short and round, like the 
Spectator's, and indeed like all the family, whose 
physiognomy has been modified by the contempla- 
tion of the Chinese paper in the Hall. Over this 
short face he wore a bag wig, the effect of which, 
not being transferable to my paper, I shall leave 
to the imagination of the reader. His other cos- 
tume consisted of a full suit of snuff-coloured cloth, 
made precisely after the pattern of that inimitable 
stiffness which distinguished that of his father. 
His cuffs exuberant — ^his waistcoat handsomely 
embroidered with, either strawberries or pumpkins, 
it is difficult to decide — and the flaps reached about 
halfway down his thighs, by reason of which, and 
of the shortness of his breeches, which came just 
below his kneepan, his limbs looked marvellously, 
in shape and colour, like those of a brown grassh 
hopper.' His legs were of the true uniformity 
which I have invariably detected^ in the represenl- 



ttions of human figures, old and young, at that 
date— high insteps, and thih ankles, tapering up 
most elegantly and gracefully towards a little round 
calf, modestly retreating, as it were, behind tkb 
knee. At his shoes, the upper-leathers of which 
did incontinently aspire towards the midway of the 
leg, he wore a pair of little buckles, not \mlike to 
the bucks o[ the present day, and the same at his 
kneebands. .Under his arm he carried a chapeau 
bras, which I would have given something consid* 
erable to have seen on his head-r-*and at his hip a 
formidable steel-hilted sword, which the painter, 
to show his knowledge of antique costume, had 
placed on the right side, in imitation of a Roman 
soldier. It appeared that this was the young 
«quir)e's hunting-dress, as he carried a gun in his 
hand, and soihething suspected to be a pointer dog 
Ues in an obscure comer of the picture. The best 
part of the exhibition was the expression of unut*- 
terable pride, of swelling, overflowing satisfaction, 
with which the good parents contemplated this 
truly inimitable figure. 

I honestly confess, this unlucky picture pre- 
sented a serious bar to the fiow of my enthusiasm 
in favour of the simplicity and economy of past 
times. I could not help acknowledging little Chris-* 
topher was a fair set-off against the little fine lady, 
and that his dress, without being as graceful and. 
eonwnient, was quite as expensive. Indeed, with 
all due leaning in favour of my youthfiil dayst I 
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was compelled to confess to myself, that in this 
respect, at least, the world had not degenerated so 
much as I had fondly believed. I was quite sorry 
for this, for one' loves to make the degeneracy o! 
the world answer for what is generally the conse- 
quence of the blunted perceptions and repining 
spirit of old age. . 

My strictures on the folly and extravagance of 
dressing up little babies in the expensive trappings 
of fine ladies, were, however, by this untoward pic- 
ture, 'abruptly terminated. No moralist can rail 
with proper effect, at the present, without the aid 
of the past ; and I joined the tea-*table at the Hall, 
where I had made a litde Saturday afternoon visit, 
determined to make amends for my disappointment, 
by laughing at my worthy cousin most unmerci- 
fully. He disarmed me, however, at the very first 
thrust, by affirming that the children of those day6 
never dressed in the style in which he was exhib- 
ited, except to get their likenesses taken; it being 
ccxisidered a sort of classical costume, similar to 
that given to modem statues, to make them look 
as little like the originals as possible. Mrs. Cock- 
loft, as usual, supported her husb^d, by assuring 
me that there was never more than one such suit 
in a family, and that it was the most econc^cal 
possible, because, as it was never worn but upcm 
this and similar occasfons, and as the fashions 
Bever changed, it lasted out a whol^ generation, 
and jiid just as well for the youngest as for th« 
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eldest son. I wsus exceedingly comforted with 
these assurances, as they will enable me to resmne 
my strictures with a good conscience, although, as 
Evergreen says, Tcan't vouch for their correctness, 
ajB these matters *^ happened before my time.^^- 
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FEOM MY EliBOW CHAIR. 

On returning to take a peep at the world, after 
an absence of some half a score of years, I was 
struck with the vast increase of old bachelors and 
maids that had taken place in that time. Many- 
blooming yoimg creatures, whom I had left with 9 
train of admirers, out of which the most fastidious 
maiden might have gratified her capricious fancy, 
have faded into the autumn of single blessedness, 
and become members of charitable societies for 
^ant of something else to do. On the other hand, 
many of our young fellows, who, at the time I am 
speaking of, were most promising candidates for 
matrimony, have degenerated into dissipated bach^ 
elors, who go every summer to the springs, to wind 
up the plock for the winter's campaign, and look 
out for rich wives. In short, there is no end to 
the number of old maids and old bachelors, among * 
the higher classes in our city, who bid fair to re-» 
main so all their lives, so that in process of time, 
^ome of our best families will be extinct. 

There are now, in the various branches of the 
Cockloft family, no les3 than twenty-seven prom-r 



iding candidates of both sexes, kicluding inysd^ 
besides nearly an equal number in some other an* 
cient families, I do not take the liberty to mention 
by name. 

Though a bachelor myseli^ I think it my duty to 
encourage matrimony by precept, although Yscrious 
substantial reasons have prevented my doing it by 
example. Every nation is not fitted for the enjoy- 
ment of liberty, neither can every man bear the 
uncircumscribed freedom of a single life. Mar- 
riage keeps rrfen out of mischief, and v^omen from 
talking scandal, by giving them a motive of action, 
and an object for the exercise of those affections, 
"yvhich, if not centred in virtuous connexions, will 
generally lead to indulgences, neither sanctioned 
by inofiail precept nor the institutions of civiUzed 
society. Few and late marriages originate in ex- 
travagant habits^, and are always indicative of cor- 
ruption and licentiousness of manners^ In Europe, 
where perhaps they have carried certain social re- 
finements somewhat beyond us-, there is most un^- 
dpubtedly a greater" relaxation of matrimonial ties. 
It generally happens that the eldest son, among 
the higher classes, is the only one that can afford 
to marry. The others b6ing left to the patronage 
of the family interest, become adventurers in the 
difieront professions — fortune-hunters in the city 
circles, or ]|Mschievous idlers in drawing-rooms, 
where they not unfrcquently amuse their leisure 
hour9» and repay the hospitality of the husband 



by undenniningthe principles of his wife^ and rolv 
bing his children^of a mother. 

For these reasons, I don't like to 3ee^tbe num<' 
ber of bachelors and old maids increasing at thi^ 
mischieyoug and' alarming rate. The principles 
of very few men can resist the temptations of lone« 
liness, and all women are not born with the good 
sense and the good temper, to -enable them to with^^ 
stand the united force of ridicule a!nd neglects 
Not even T%e Balance of Comfort^ and other 
novels, written with the benevolent view of recon^ , 
cihng them to their destiny, can subdue the heart 
and the aifections to the prospect of lingering out 
a life of barren uselessness, lengthened in all prob' 
ability beyond the existence of every natural and 
accustomed protector, and passed away either in 
lonely selfishness, or dependance on' those wha 
^ill make them feel their situation^ 

Custom, which miakes laws for nature herseli^ 
has made parents and husbands the only honoura- 
ble protectors of single women, and^ though it may 
4iometimes happen that brothers inA married sisters 
afford them a comfortable and generous support, 
experience for the most- part justifies- the belief that 
it is only with the p'arent, or a husband, that a wo^ 
man feels her dependance a blessing rather thao 
a curse. With such prospects before them, it is 
iM) wonder that single wompn past a certain $ige 
. are apt to become soured with the world, and selr 
dom take muoh pains U> find put the good qualities 



of those around ifaem. Far be it bota me to Bay 
this is always the case» I have the happiness 
to be acquainted with more than one lady of this 
descnption, who fills the station of her choice with 
as much dignity as use&dness,*and whose delight- 
ful vivacity makes her the charm of the dcHnestic 
circle, as well as the feyourite of societyr 

Taking eveiy thing into consider^on, howeyer, 
I am fully conyinced that it is best for the great 
masd of mankind to marry, while they can carry 
into domestic )jfe a reasonable stock of sensibility* 
This being my serious (pinion, I had been, eyer 
sftice my return to town, busy in seeking for the 
causes of this alarming increase of what Tippy 
Tittipup quaintly denominates "unproductiye cap- 
ital.** Conversing on the subject two or three 
months ago, with my fiiend Sophy Sparkle, who 
joins to a great deal of experience a habit of quick 
observation, the fruits of which are tempered by 
Aat fine-edged judgment which some women pos- 
sess, she let me into the secret at once. The read- 
er shall know exactly how it happened, if he will 
only have a little patience. i 

Entering her parlour, as I am accustomed Xo do, 
without cei*emony, I could not help exclaiming — 
^ Good heavens, mad^m, what a melancholy display 
of autunmal firuits — I was going to say — of autum- 
nal' leaves-, rather, are to be seen in the^streets this 
fine morning. Belles of thirty, I mean, dressed in 
all the colours of our Oetob^ woods. - And then 
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to 0ee them paired/ or rather, to cairy on^he figure^ 
supported by such yenerable weather-beateii trunks, 
in ihe shape of dandies -of forty, playing off the 
Tivacity of eighteen^ What can be the reason of 
this^ my dear madam 1 Formerly it was some dis- 
tinction to be an old bachelor — it was a sort of 
luxury whieh few partook of — ^but if I live teB 
years longer, lis I shall oertainly do,, being little 
more than sixty-five, ia aiH human ^^pearance, I 
shall be obliged to marry, if it is only to keep up 
my singularity. You have b'eeri in tjie world lately 
— ^I out of it — imriddle how all this, hks come lot 
pass ?" 

"Look," said the lady, "at these gilded ser- 
pents — their mouths, you see« are wide open against 
matrimony. Admire these Wilton carpets, ratteen 
chaks/ looking-glasses reaching from the pier-table 
to the ceiling — ^these curtains, whose price is ^bove 
rubies. Lastly, look at Tne^ — not- that I expect 
you to fall in love with iK^y person. Look ^t mov 
I carry the riche^f of the four quarters of the globe 
about this little frame of mine. Above all, look at 
this little woman of four years, eld, just dressed for 
a morning's Walk. Ybu see 3he is decked out like 
her -mother — ^and her edtication already begins to 
form a notable item in our family eiq)enses. . We 
kave four children — ^two boys and two girls. . The 
first dress in nothing but the finest broadcloths, and 
die others run up milliners' bills, that I suppose 
would frighten the very rats of Cockloft Hall. All 
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ijiese are so many arguments against .matrimony. 
• Can you wonder, then, at the number of old belles 
and beaux about town?" 

" But, madamj if people can afford these elegant 
luxuries^ and have such roi^y-cheek^d cherubs as 
this withal, i donV se^e hew they can possibly oper* 
iate against the state of matrimony. Explain your- 
self, most divine Pythia, fo^, in honest truths you 
put me in mind, sitting there on that indescribable 
fiofa, tripod, or whatsoever else it may be callad, of 
a sorceress bewitdiing and puzzling mankind with 
oracular obscurities, promulgated in the mijist of 
hissing serpents and fiery dragons." 

" How dull you are this morning," answered my 
lively friend ; " don't you perceiv^,'that, though my 
husband has a certain income which enables hind 
.to afford all this, yet, if these hixuries axe ^ow con- 
sidered as indispensable accompaniments to matri- 
mony, among everybo4y alx^ve the rank of pau- 
pers, this must necessarily^ prevent a vast number 
fromjnarrying at all ; or, if they do n^arry, cause 
them to run in debt,^and T)e mined in the end," 

" But how, madam, can all this frippery be so 
indispensable ? People £an live now as they used 
to do — can't they*— according to th^ir mieans, ot 
their certain prospects ? There is no actual neces- 
sity, I suppose, for people with Uttle to begin thp 
world, to enter into a competition with those who 
arc rich." 

i^}h, I^aunc^lot I^angstaff, you h$iye cprtainjy 
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been Inriiig in the root-house at Cockloft Hall for 
the last ten years — ^necessity ! What is necessity ? 
Why, nothing more than the law which obliges 
^people of a certain something, or somewhat, which 
seems to designate them as fellow-creatures in 
fashion^tble society, to do as' others do. Nobody 
now, not even beggars, can put up with the mere 
decent comforts of life. The beggar must have 
money as well as meat — and with those who only 
borrow without pajring, a ceftain portion of style 
is absolutely requisite to enable them to exist. 
If two young people of our acquaintance were, ao- 
tually in the last stage of modern love, dying for 
each other, they would no more think of marrying 
than hanging, unless they could live in a three story 
house, in a fashionable street, with plenty of gilt 
alligators, dragons, send serpents." 

Just at this moment a great knock was heard> 
and Sophy, as is isometimQ^ customary with well- 
bred ladies, taking a peep from the comer of the 
window, observed, in a low tone — ^** Now you shall 
see a living specimen of what I have attempted to 
describe. Here comes a predestined old maid, 
and a bachelor in perspective." A pair of fashion- 
ables now came in, dressed in the extreme of the 
present modes, which I would describe, were not 
the thing impossible. 

As they took me for some country neighbour of 
Sophy's, they paid no more attention to me than 
if I had been a piece of old&shioned furmtuje» 



long out of date— so they talked on without the 
least regdird to the presence of a stranger. The 
gentleman took frequent occasion to make honoura*- 
ble mention of his herses — one of* which, he 
actually swore, had trotted seventeen miles an hour, 
ovief Hempstea^ plaki — ^his dinners and suppers at 
different hotels ; his wagers of wine ; his bettings 
at various times made up the iresidtle of his con- 
versation; and her found means to convince me, in 
a few^ninutes, that he must be either very rich, or 
that, to use a phrase of Tippy Tittipup, the tradeSf* 
men ** had not yet smoked the joke." 

The little belle was giving an account of a party 
given by Mrs, Brutus M'Wiggen the night before, 
and where she wore a dress, the cost of which 
madd my wig stand an end. To make the moral 
of this exhibition more striking, Sophy mischie^- 
vouftly drew her out, by admiring first heiv bonnet, 
then her shawl, hes lac^d veil, her frock, and lastly, 
her vexy shoesu which I observed we^e of white 
satin. She inquired the cost of each article, which 
I committed to nxemory, and upon summing up, 
the whole -amounted to three hundred and forty- 
three dollars. With 4he exception of one or two 
articles, this dress woidd require renewing three 
or four times a year, so that the clothing of this 
little piece of mortality certainly could not come 
to less than a thousand a year. This sum, accord- 
ing to Mr. Btrkbeck, would pay for the building; 
of about thjfty of such Jiouses as th^ better sort 
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of people inhabit in Illinois and the . other new 
states. I was, to say the truths not a little amused 
"with the nonchalance of the young creature, who 
i^oke of throwiilg away mdney as if she had an 
exchange bank at her command. All her ideas of 
enjoyment were connected ^vilh the gratification 
of this dangeroi:!^ propensity to extravagance. I 
was exceedingly struck «with an 4>bservation she 
made in reply to Sophy Sparkle> who admired the 
working of her frock, and affected to believe it- was 
done by herself — " Lord, no," said she ; " you don't 
think I would take the trouble. -The truth is, 
muslin is so cheap that it Would be quite rolgar to 
wear it, if the cost was not increased ten times 
over by the work and trimmings." ^ 

When they were gone, I inquired the names of 
these visiters, observing that I wondered I did not 
recollect them, as they must belong to peojde of 
great wealth. "That is more than I cart tell," 
replied she ; " all I know is, that the father of the 
young lady is every three or four days running 
after my husband to'borrow mfbney to take up his 
notes. As for the young man, his &tber was a 
bankrupt about two years ago, and I believe has 
nothing but what he could make by a successful 
speculation of that sort. The- son lives by his 
wits, I imagine, or by the present «tock of creduliiy 
. still left among tradesmen — ^but I grow scandalous, 
imd invite you to a walk in Broadway." — *^ In the 
name of heaven !" exclaimed ly *' v?hat will be th« 



end of all this ?*' — " Old bachelors and old maids,* 
answered the lady, smiling, as the servant brought 
in the little ine lady, dressed out for a walk in all 
the C0I0UK8 of d{e rainbow. 



1 



to launcelot langstaff; esq« 

"Sir, 

"As you pro&ss to give advice in all difficult, 
cases of .matrimony, I wish to consult you on mine. 
The short and the long of itie matter is, I am the 
envy of all my married acquainfance, and the most 
tmhappy creature you cair imagine. My husband, 
everybody says, is the best husband in the world, 
and yet he is continually trying my temper, be- 
4>ause nothiiig in this world puts him in a passion* 
^Did he merely reserve his passive good-nature for 
me and the children; I might take it as a compli* 
ment, and feel some little gratitude ; but'the mis* 
fortune.is, that he destroys the value of the whol^ 
&ing by making it so common. - 

" The other day, a man who brought home a 
purchase, was so impertinent as to insinuate that I 
had agreed to pay more for it than I really did ; 
upon this I felt so angry that I called my husband 
out of his Btudy^ who, instead of taking my parl^ 
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and turniiig the impudent fdlowout of Ae house, 
very coolly paid the demand^ and contented him» 
eelf with observing, ' My dear, whenever you buy 
any thing of people you den't kftpw, always ask 
for a bill,' I was in such a fume, that if I had 
thought it would have done any good, or rather any , 
harm, I wouW have lectured him finely. ' 

" Another time, oht youngest, boy. go* into a fight 
with the son of on? of the neighbours, who was 
almost twice as large as our poor little fellow, who 
came home with his face ^I scratched, and Hit 
clothes covered with mud, .1 was just putting on 
my bonnet to go over and expoetulale with .the 
mother of this good-f«rTnothing boy, whj? every- 
bodj said began the quarrel, when my husband 
canje in, Upon this I told hln* ihe slory, and in» 
aisted upon his going himself, and seeing the boy 
well whipped. But no^— not a foot would my good 
man stir. All I could get out of him was, ' My 
dear, hoys must fight sometimes as well as men, 
and it is best to let them settle their own quarrels.' 
" In «hort, my dear Mr. Langstaff, 1 have no 
patience with him, thatis the honest truth, I have 
tried, merely as a curious experiment, to put him 
out of temper, but in vain- . I opposed his politics, * 
bis religion, his plans of every kind — I found fault 
with his dress, his furniture^ house, carriage, every 
. tjiing; and the. other day, on his bringing me home 
" ^^autifHl dress as a present on the return of our 
Idiqg-day, (ui^ed up my noge and (hfiavei^ 



forgiTe mci) declared it the most vulgar, dtdfashionr 
cd thing I had ever seen. All wouldn't do. He 
only replied, * My dear, the people who sold it 
told me it was of the newest pattern.' This wsfi 
beyond all beasing ; I could stand it no longer. I 
flung out of the room, exclaiming, ' Why don't you 
get angry, you stupid man ?' and* just heard him 
reply, as I shut the.door— * Angry, my dear — what 
should I be aitgry ab^ut?' 

'^ Seeing my husband so mild on ^1 occasions, 
under the most trying provocations, I began at one 
time to suspect that all this proceeded from cow- 
ardice ; but this suspicion was done away by his* 
joining a volunteer company during the late war, 
and distinguishing himself at the encampment on 
Haerlem Conmion, in such a manner that his ex- 
cellency, the present commander-in-chief, lately 
brevetted him for his services. I have, therefore 
lost all hope of frightening him into a passion, and, 
as a last resort, am fain to apply to you, for your 
advice on this mekinchply occasion. ^ 

** I am, Mr. Langstaff, your unhappy 

I 

TO LAUNCELOT LANGSTAFF, ESQ. 

" Ckarlestort, July I6ih^ 1819. 

"Sir, 

"Everybody says I ^ the most .naiserable 

creature in the world, and what everybody saysi 

£ 3 
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you know, must be so. My husband, it is true, is 
one of the best of men, only that he nerer happens 
to be in a good-humour in his own house, except 
when we have company. He keeps all his sweets 
for outdoor exhibitign/ and tteats me to the bitters. 
I never saw a man so altered. Before we .were 
married, he neter contmdicted me— and since, he 
hfts never agreed with me, except once, when he 
unwarily assented to an exclamatioh of mine, on 
breaking a fine dish of cut glass-r— that ' I was the 
saost careless creature in the world.' Recollecting 
himself, however, 'he immediately insisted it was 
* not carelessness, bift sheer wilful design, for the 
purpose of spoiling his temper and- running hilb 
^nto new expenses. 

*^ When he is home, I dread his gcHng-abrpad, for I 
know he will make himself amends for the re^straint 
\ie puts on his peevishness, by letting piit bravely 
when. he returns; and when ^oroad, I dread his 
coming home, from painf^l experience of what I 
am to expect. The children are. -so much afraid 
pf him, that their apprehensions when in his pres- 
ence make, them pass for idiots when he askti 
fhem to say their lessons, or repeat some of the 
)itlle stories I teach them ; and the servants >ara 
pure to commit some awkward blunder, fron^ the 
vevy pains they take to aypid it. For my part, I 
was bom with a spirit of endurance, and my dis- 
position IS to love, honour, and obey the being 
w|u) prc^ctQ and support^ m§ and iny chil4ren) Jt 



h my ambition to ediibit to my husband, when« 
ever he pasQes the threshold, a smiling and happy 
home — ^such as a good-natured man would delight 
to return to, and even a peevish one could net 
behold without conylacency. But indeed, Mr< 
Langstaff, I begin to despair, and my efforts are 
now saddened, ^th almost hopeless despondency^ 
Endurance, acquiescence, complaisance^ and sub* 
mission, seem but tor panper this infirmity } mad I 
fear that myself and my little children are doomed 
to be the patient victims Of an unconquerable habit 
of peevishness.- 

" Do not suppose^ Mr.Langstaff, that 1 ctfn eve*' 
be brought to a state of indifference to this tr^t-^ 
ment of my husband. Peevish though he be, h6 
possesses many pf those qualilies which win the 
lasting atffections of our s^, who ar6 born td 
cherish and rewartrd thefti. He is generous and 
brave, and his talents have gained him the admira-* 
tion of his friends. In short, he is worthy of si 
woman's affection, notwithstanding his peevishness, 
which I am sure originates more from habit than a 
malignant pleasur6 in giving pain. Neither can I 
6ver get used to this mode' of finding fault w'ith 
every thing. We may beConfte reconciled to pov^ 
6rty — we m^y submit to' occasional ilmkihdness, if 
it be followed by returning endearment — ^we may 
resist buf affections, and conqtier our antipathies i 
but to pass through Kfef under the irritation of per^ 
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petual and growing peevishness^ is not m tbe phP 
losophy pf woman ; at least, not in mine. 

" My last hope is from you. My husband is a 
man of sense ; for were he a fool, I should neither 
love him, nor hope for his information from any 
tiling that you or I could say. ShWd he ever read 
this letter, it may touch hia heart to hear, what 
perhaps may not have caught his attention-r-lbr tb^ 
habit of doing a thing often blinds us to its conse* 
quences — ^that by the indulgence of this fretful ir- 
ritability, be is deadening the affections and stinting 
the minds of his children, %t the n^oment that the 
heart of their jniother is breaking. 

" In the meantime^ if there be any charm in your 
possession to sooth the irritations 4)f a long-indulged 
habit of complaint — ^if there be any thing in your 
philosophy, Mr. Langstaff, td enable me to subdue, 
or to endure, this worst species of domestic torture, 
I beseech you not to withhold it^a moment. I rest 
in hope, 

" Your anxious friend, 

^*Jane Irby.*** 

• ■ r 

I never was more puzzled in my life than with 
respect to the management of these two exceed- 
ingly difficult, iK>t to say desperate cases. The 
good-humour of the first, and the ill-humour of the 
second gentleman, seems equally obstinate and be* 
yond the reach of cure. A habit of acqi^iescence 
in the little xubs that lie in every path of life, how- 
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ever smooth it may be, or a like habit of stumbling 
oyer every straw, and getting out of patience with 
the most trifling matter,- constitute the great differ- 
ence in the mass of mankind, and shape not only 
their destinies, but those of the Uttle circle around 
them. With respect to the provoking good-natured 
husband, I would advise the lady to begin with 
affecting an utter indifference to every thing that 
excites unconmion interest in his mind — to be al- 
ways sad when he is in spirits, and always merry 
when he is melancholy. If this don't answer, let 
her throw in an iU-cooked dinner two or three 
days in succession* If this is not sufficient, let 
her find fault with his poetiy, if he writes any, 
which I think cannot fail of doing the business. 

With regard to my other amiable and unfortu- 
nate coirespondent, my advice is limited to one 
single attempt. Let her try what she can do'by 
turning the tables upon Mr. Irby, putting him on 
the defensive, by being ten times as peevish as 
himself, and begimiing to find fieuilt before he has 
any chance. This habit of firetful peevishness ia 
a weak, cowardly habit, which often shrinks before 
die least opposition; it grows with patient acqui- 
escence,, but is not unfirequently quelled if the 
worm but tumd« Perhaps too, as Mr. Irby is a 
man of sense, he may perceive in others the infitm«- 
ity he doe^ not detect in himself. Examples of 
▼ice and defoimity often work refonnations, which 

those of virtue have vainly attempted. If both4ho 

la 
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ladies should at last fail in Uieii object, I recom 
mead them to change huBbaoda, aa a most iofalU 
ble specific for their ccxnplaints. I shall conclude 
this paper with a letter from a gentleman, whose 
case I consid^ so desperate, that I will not trouble 
him with any advice, unless the lady should for- 
Conately lose her be^ity. 

TO LAUHCELOT LAUGSTJtFV, ESQ. 

h. "Boston, 6th July, 1819. 

- "Sir, 

*'I had the misfortune to marry a celebrated 
beauty, who, while sin^e, had been at every great 
city — visited eve^ pubhc place-Htttmcted the at- 
tention of every distinguished beau — ^refused Some, 
andcoqnetted withall. Sbehad in fact, as it were, 
overrun this great country in every direction, and 
spared neither age nor ugliness. Of course there 
were no more new worlds to subdue here, and ail 
die fdain untitled citizens had become objects en- 
tirely unworthy of conquest. Accordingly, not long 
after our marriage, she lost her spirits — then she 
lost ber colour— then she lost her health — and then, 
finally, nothing but a voyage to Europe could save 
the dear creature's life. 

" To the ahnost total ruin of my affairs, I waa 
at last frstted into going abroad. At Paris, my 
wife was an object of universal admiration. The 
highaet nobility bowed before her, and a moet iU 
^jiBtrtous leffitimate monarch paid her auoh poimed 
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altentioos, that her chanicter was brought into qpimh 
tiDn. In shorty eyerybody congratulated me on 
the possession of madame, and I was the most en-. 
Tied and miserable of • husbands. At last some 
other beautiful stroller came that way ; my charm* 
ing madame, being no longer a novelty, began to 
be neglected — ^the air of Paris consequently did 
not agree with her— and we went over to England* 

-^ Here my wife was even more admired than at 
Paris. John Bull was in raptures ; the royal dukes 
(it was before they so patrioticaUy married) paid 
her the greatest attentions, and it was whispered 
that a certain great personage found no fault with 
her, except that she was rather too young, and not 
sufficiently embonpoint For my part, I soon 
grew sick of this business. . I was invited, it is 
true, with my wife, but they paid no more atten- 
tion to me at these parties than did my lady, who 
had been taught that it was vulgar to speak to her 
husband, except when she had occasion for money. 
My affairs at horne also claimed my attention, foe 
I assure you, no man can keep such distinguished 
company virithout paying for the honour in more 
ways than one. Accordfaigly, I gathered myself 
together one day, and expressed my intention to 
return home immediately. 

^^ Poor madame took the proposition very, very 
hard, and fell into hysterics ! but it would not do ; 
we. embarked, and arrived safe in this city. Now, 
Mr. Lai^staff, comes the wonderful part of the 
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afldJ". My wife, who looked as blooming «» a 
rose, and to every eye seemed in perfect health, 
had not been among her friends and in her native, 
air one week/ before her old disorder returned with •* 
its former alarming symptoms. She looked, to be 
sm'e, as usual ; she ate and slept as usual ; and if 
you judged by the usual symptoms, was quite welL 
Still she assured me her health was gradually de-. 
dining, and die other day produced a certificate 
'from Dr. Wormwood, that ncfthing but a change 
of air would save her life. 

"What could a man do, Mr. Langstaff? H^e 
was both the authority of the patient and the doc- 
tor. I offered to travel during the whole smnmer, 
sind spend the vdnter in Charleston — I offered a 
voyage to Bermuda — but all would not do — ^nothing 
but England or France would resuscitate my poor, 
dear, dying darling. Such is the state of my un- 
happy case at present. To go abroad will ruin 
me ; to stay at home will be the death of poor 
Mrs.Lambie. She can't exilst, as I am credibly 
assured, but a few months more in this unwhole- 
some climate ; and my determination must of course 
be speedy, if I wish to preserve so inestimable a 
treasure. I only wait, therefore, to hear from you, 
when, if you can afford me no better advice, 1 have 
serious thoughts of sending her abroad, in the hope 
that some distinguished personage may be induced 
to afford her his protection till she recovers her 
health. . 
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''Plray, 8ir» thfow a little cX your wisdom away 
upon me, and toQ me what to do. 

^^ Your obedient humble sensant^ 

"Lionel Lambib,** 



It is not a little flattering that even in the first stage 
of out undertaking, we should be applied to by 
Jadies of such consideration and respectability 
as those whose signatures are a^ed to the fol- 
lowing petition, which came to hand the very 
day the first nujnber of our work was advertised 
to be published* That the document is perfectly 
genuine, we are ready to a);test ; for it was sent 
to us with a message firom a lady, with whom 
not only the Muses, but the Graces also, have 
long since taken up their permanent abode. 

^ TO LAVNCSLOT LANGSTAFF, SS<2. 

" The Petition of the Daughters of Mnemosyne, 

mpst humbly sheweth : - 

' ** That your petitidners were formerly great 
beQes, having been followed and admired in all 
&8hionable society, ever since they appeared iii. 
the beaii-monde : That on account of the antiquity 
of tfKir fionily, beiiig descended firom Jove, as well 
is their elegance of mind and manneri^ they were 
accttsleQied to take precedence in all refined soci- 
«ty, and nsver feoled being particularly noticedt&o|r 
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o^y by fashionable yoimg gentlemen, but hf die 
literati and philosophcis tdso : That yj&m petition^rr 
ers were always known by the name of the Nine 
Muses, and, though without fortune, have been ad- 
dressed and complimented in all parts of the world, 
Christian and Pagan, savage and civilized, by poets 
and writes in all languages : That their graceful 
figures, appropriate decorations, happy turns of 
thought,^ and charmuig facility of expression, to- 
gether with their skill in music and dancing, were 
the delight of the gay and serious, the witty and 
the wise ; and such was the magic influence they 
were supposed to exercise, thjt no poet ever 
bought of writing verses, imtil he had addressed 
himself to their patronage, and conciliated their 
good-will. Thus admired, cherished, and beloved, 
they sported all the spring and sununer in the rural 
fields, the admiration of the swains ; and if they 
came to spend the winter in town, were the belles^ 
of the fashionable circles^ and the envy of their 
sex. 

" But of late, your petitioners are grieved to say, 
they have been degraded firom their just pre-emi- 
nence in the polite world, by certain vulgar intrut 
ders, that, like upstart people grown fashionable' by 
their wealth, have forced themselves as it were, 
into the beau-monde, and earned off almost all tbelr^ 
2idmirer». Most of these belong to the different 
branches of a family called the Ologies, pgeleiiding 
to be descended from e<^me old Greek OBuaidig^eft 
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tt^body ever heard of in poUta o<»npahy untjlf 
Ifttely. Tbey talk in a kind of jargon, \?bicb node 
but themselves can comprehend, and have attained , 
to thb leputatioB of great learning 1^ that means. - 
- ** The first of these ladies is the daughter of an 
old fellow, who ran mad and ruined his fortune in 
piHnmit of the philosopher's ^tone. She was brought 
up, I beUeve, by an apothecary, and all her talk is 
about analyzing, and* levigating, and triturating, 
which are things, we confess, besyond oup compre* 
bension. * This lady is for ever trying experiments 
with glass bottles and glass pipes, and passes for 
li kind Of witoh, because dhe can <^ange green into 
red, and red into white, quicker than a downright 
conjurer. She pretends to b^ a great adept in 
cookery, but though she gives frequent entertain- 
mentls, your petitioners never heard of her treating, 
the company with any thing but experiments, ex- 
cept on one occasion, when she persuaded them to 
partake of a kind of -gas, as she called it, which set 
them all dancing and capering like Oberon's pipe. 
" Your petitioners have to complain of another in* 
terloper, that has somehow got a footing in the 
best society. She was formerly an oyster wench, 
known by the nickname of Miss Conch, from hav- 
ing a great nose, the sonorous blowing of which 
sQiinded like this Dashiopable musical instrufnenti 
but she has lately attemfpted to disguise the lownes^ 
^ her origin, by adopting the addition of the okt 
Gf^A. fanuly nama we wesCioniKl* Hex dress is^ 
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corered aU ov<er with barnacles — she wears peri- 
winkles for ear-rings, and smells so of oysters, that 
it is a wonder how she is tolerated in good society. 
She is generally found in company with a little 
Poissarde, who disguises To;n Cods, under Ae 
name of Tom Codus fuscus^ and passes them off 
as fish of the fkst science and respectability. Ser* 
etal people haye been imposed on by her decep*- 
tions, and never discovered* their eld friend Tom 
Cod, in his disguise, until they had paid thear 
money. This young lady, forsooth ! was brought 
up under an eminent fishmonger pear Brooklyn 
ferry, whence she was introduced by a leariied 
professor, through the purlieus of the Fly market, 
into fashionable society. 

" Your petitioners beg leave, in the next place, to 
enter a complaint against another of this family of 
usurpers, the daughter of a vulgar high-Dutch 
miner, who is «till m^e fashionable than the oth- 
ers, being younger and rather better dressed. She 
has^ picked up, in her different rambles aboi^t thie 
world, having been a great traveller, a parcel of 
stones of Tarious kinds, which she calls by several^ 
hard names, and passes oS for jewels. Your pe- 
titioners are just informed that she has lately, how- 
ever, imposed upon a learned professor, by selling 
the whole^at a great price. It is said the profes-^ 
sor discovered the trick, and threatened a prosecu- 
tion ; but the lady found means to pacify him) wiA 
a {ffOBUM to show him whste a ooal-mina wis to 
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l>e fotuid. ^He is now searching for it, tmder tht 
directioa of this lady, who. has ruined vast num« 
bers of holiest people, by setting them to look for 
wnes. 

" It woujd tire your patience^ were your unfortu* 
nate petitioners to enumerate all the individuals 
of diis endless. family, against whom they have 
just cause of complaint. But there are two others 
they cannot omit in their list of grievances. The 
first is such anroddity, that she is generally laughed 
1^ by sober people, Jbut is withal exceedingly con» 
ceited on the score of having been a great belle at 
Paris one whole winter. This pert miss was alsa 
bom in Ge^any, .the daughter .of a sort of quack 
philosopher, who lectured about any thing, and 
always put his note-book on his daughter's head 
instead of a desk« By this means she fancied she 
became little less Aan a conjurer, and actually per- 
suaded people she could tell, not only what was 
inside their heads, by looking at the outside, but 
that she could also detect the master passion which 
goramed-them, by means of a certain telltale angle 
which had hitherto escaped notice. Sh^ carries 
her illustrati(»!i about in the shape of a little dog, 
whose facial angle exactly corresponds with that 
of the great Doctor Gall, and who possesses such 
an uncommon sagacity, that he can tell a man that 
is gawH to kicking little dogs out of the room^ 
menely by looking at his -cranudogi/, 
' ^^ The last of ^ese noisy and monopolizing in- 
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Iruders i$ o^e >rfio, though a branch of the great 
£umly ci the Ologies, pretends to greater antiquity 
dian any of the others: She has but lately come^ 
out, and has not only borne away the palm from 
your petitioners, but likewise thrown all her younger 
sisters in the back-ground. She boasts of being 
descended from the primeval family, which, though 
by various transitions it has become rather second- 
ary in many parts of this country, is yet consid- 
ered the most smcient of all the genealogical or 
geological families extant. The little minx like- 
wise pasiies herself off for a great hekess, not only 
by reason of her claim to certain rich bottoms along 
our rivers^ which die affirms belonged to her rela- 
tions, the Alluyial family, but also from a certain 
pretended art, by which she boasts of being able, 
,with proper materials, to creote whole districts of 
country, and compound the finest wheat and tobac- 
co lands in the world. In consequence of these 
high pretensions of birth and fortuhe, all the fash- 
ionable learned and scientific beaux of the present 
day are viplently in love with Jier, and do nothing 
but follow her wherever she goes. 

" Your petitioners have, however, reserved their 
greatest grievance for the last. There is a distant 
relation of these vulgar people, who was a long '- 
time a sort of hanger-on of our family, but was dis* 
carded at last for his iUnature and impeitinencev 
In revenge for this, he has ever since been our 
greatest enemy. Having a smattering in the tenns 
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ntually- applied to <ksignate the qualitieB of belles, 
and a kind of downn^ght dogmatism in giTing an 
opinion, well calculated to impose upon mankind, 
he carries great sway in the fashionable world. 
He is iii fact a perfect pedagogue when among trs 
belles, and flourishes his birch without mercy. We 
can^t open our lips \o sing, without his finding fault 
with eveiy word or note we utter ; and our figures, 
attitudes, sentiments, and phfaseology, are swe to 
be found fault with, unless we haj^en to conciliate 
him with a low courtesy or a high compliment. 
Indeed, Mr. LangstafF, he is a most intolerable 
prig, and his insolence is most particularly con- 
spicuous in t^e company of women. They call 
him a critic; but, for our part, he seems good for 
nothing but to filid. fault. 

"Your petitioners, banished from the classic 
groves of their native Greece, where the Muses 
and Graces, like theix votaries, were free as the 
runmng brooks in which they laved their nimble 
limbs, or the pure air they breathed, thought to 
have found friends, lovers, husbands, in* this new 
land of liberty. But they are now under serious 
apprehensions, that the neglect of the beau-monde, 
and the impertinence of their»cast-off cousin, will 
ete long forCie them to seek an' asylum on the banks 
of the Ohio, of soriie other gentle stream of the 
west, where they can sport, an4 play, and sing, 
and braid their hair, undisturbed by the confused 



jaxgon of the Ologies, or the conceited meddl^9<mie 
impertinence of their. fault-finding cousin. 

" As yo\j, sir, were bom before the betiu-monde 
was infested with these vulgar people, your peti* 
tioners humbly hope-, yo^ will not desert the old 
belles^ who were wont to smile on your yctuth, and 
encourage your early gallantries, to join the train 
of their opulent rivais. They beseech you to praiise 
diem, if it be ever soUttle ; otherwise they wiU be 
obliged to- bury their mortification in the boscnn of 
some nameless solitude, thus abandoning their 
music, their poetiy, their choral dances, and theit 
liberal arts^ to ^ese modem usurpers of tbe paltti 
and the laurek 

** And your petitioners will ever pray, &c. 
(Signed) . "Etjterpb, 

"Clio, 
" Erato, 
"Tbrpsichoke. 
. "Caxliopb, 
" Urania, 
" polthymnia. 
"P. S. — ^Your petitioners have to state, with 
hearts full of sdrrow, that their sister Melpomene 
disappeared from the world about the time Otway 
died, and their sister Thalia has ne>er been heard 
of since the news of poor Mr. Sheddan's death." 
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I insert the following letter for no other reason 
whftever, thaabecause it exactly makes up the 
' pages requisite to complete this number, a mat-l 
ter which our publisher has most especially at 
heart, as his sagacious brethren generally buy 
books by the squs^re foot, as I am informed. 

to latncelot lakgktapf, jbsq. 

"Sir, • 

^I AM induced to address this eommunteationto. 
your Elbow Chair, ralher with a tiew to relieve 
myself by complainings and warn others from fol* 
lowing my example, than in the hope that, your 
advice or aissistance will be of the least service. 

" You will be pleased to widerstand/ sir, that I 
was employed, a few years siace, to write the life 
of a distinguished personage, who, besides being 
either president or member of a vast numbet of 
societies, was* soTe proprietor of two newspapers, 
which were employed day and night inventing 
irew proofs of his extraordiuary merits. Having 
thus, as it were, a bladder imder each ariu,. be 
managed to float down the stream of popularity 
with very considerable reputation, and in the opin- 
ion of his most particular friends^ was fairly enti* 

tied to a biography. 
VOL. I.— *r 11 
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'^ My instructions being to make him out a first* 
rate great man, and as good as he was great, I 
went to work in' the usual manner, and gathered 
together all the cardinal Tirtues,^ which I mixed 
up with several handftds of the ipost distinguish- 
ing characteristics of our most illustrious : ancient 
and modern statesmen, heroes, and philosophers. 
These I stirred .well together, and having let them 
ferment through about twenty octavo pagea, the 
heterogeneous mass produced, when it came to 
subside, one of the most perfect modem great men 
you ever saw in all your life. So complete was 
it in all its parts, that I actually came near being 
the dupe of my own cleverness, and could scarcely 
refrain from faHing doWn and worshipping the idol 
of my own creation. Well, indeed, may we biog- 
raphers call these great people ^ our heroes' in 
speaking of them, since, if the honest truth were 
told, they are as much of our own creation, as the 
imaginary heroes of romances and fairy tales. 

"My employer, hoWevey, was delighted, and. 
turned my great man to considerable profit. The bi- 
ography had a great run, and the people were not 
only charmed at possessing so distinguished a fellow- 
citizen, but astonished at not having known it be- 
fore. They forthwith elected him to an offipe of 
great trust and profit, as a reward for his exiitior- 
dinary merits, as well as extraordinary modesty, in 
keeping them so long from pubhc view. All this, 
I am bold to say, arose from my not having weighed^ 



fnd discriiidtiiiated, and balanced, and hesitated, be- 
tween weaknesses and great qualities, Its certain 
biographers do, thereby puzzling their readers, and 
leaving them in great doubt whether most to ad- 
mire Qt -contemn. 

*' Perceiving -the astonishing success of this new 
system of superlative biography, several people, 
ambitious of the like distfnction,*applied to me for 
a charaeter, and I was in a fair >¥ay df getting into 
a profitable business, when a most untoward acci^ 
dent happened, which put'iEfti end to the wjbole 
afiair. The great man whom i had put in a way 
of making a fortune,* by means of his biography, 
and whom'I had decked not^nty with every talent, 
bat* every virtue under heaven; took occasion all 
at once to turn out,, not only a veiy great block- 
head, but a very great rogiie. By this means, he. 
iot only disgraced hiAfself, but his biographer also, 
by destroying his reputation for veracity, aild fall- 
ing from the high elevation to which I had raised 
him by* dint of great puffing and exeiCion. The 
most melancholy part of the business, however* 
was, that it put a stop to the growth of a number 
of most promising candidates for immortality that 
I had taken in hand. These I wa|in a fairlvay 
of making each one greater than his predecessor, 
whom I had just before proved the greatest man of 
his time, by a method peculiar to myself, and 
which I take pride in having brought to the greatest 

possible perfectiim. 
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*' In short) worthy air, my busii^ss. was quHe 
jruioed by the uiUucky backslidings of my hei^f 
while the country was irretrieTably injiurvd in. its 
glory, by the los9 of seveitd great personages 
whose fame I had brought to considerable maturity^ 
and who will now, most likely, never be heard of 
more. For the sake oif my own character for ve- 
racity, I am detewnined in future never to bedbme 
sponsor for the reputation of any great man, until 
be is as dead as Julius Caesar, and consequently 
utterly incapfible o^ bringing his * biograjAer td 
shame, by belying his good word by some un- 
seemly misbehaviom:. By this meUiod I shall 
obviate the posaihilitjF of - my hero turning out « 
fool or a knavjB, after I have pledged myself to' the 
world and to posterity in favour of his worth aikl 
abilities. • 

'' In pursuance of this inft^kible determination, I 
have la^ly declined immartalizing a numbers of 
living worthies,.simply because they could not pro- 
duce sinretiea for their future good behaviour ; and I 
do hereby publicly announce my resolution nevev 
to become responsible for a living great ioaaii, most 
earnestly recommending this example to my brother 
labourers in the fertile £eld of biography, both 
in Europe ana America. It is for their especial 
l^ejieiit and caution that I have made this matter 
public, earnestly hoping as I do, that in future 
ihey. will not commk; themselves to the world in 



favour of greatmen, who may possibly, in the nat- 
ural course of events, turn out arrant ninnies or 
swindlers before they die. 

** I am, Mr. Langstaif, your sincere friend, 

" Maurice M'Lbad*'* 
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THE CHURCHYARD. 

One of the- most endearing aspects in which this 
country presents itself to jny view, is that of a 
place of refuge for the indigent and oppressed of 
every corner of the earth. Whatever may be 
their habits, manners, language, religion, or suflFer- 
ings, it is to this happy country they look as a 
place of refuge, a haven of rest, where industry is 
the passport to competence; where. the earnings 
of the poor do not pass into the coffers of tjie rich, 
or the strong-box of government ; and where, with 
one or two disgraceful exceptions, they can pursue 
the path which, in their opinion,, leads to eternal 
happiness, without forfeitiQg any 9f their civil rights. 

The experience of every day proves that the 
eyes of that portion of the civilized world, with 
which books and business have connected us, are 
fixed upon this country. The rich and noble be- 
gin to look tQwards it as a refuge firom the indis- 
criminate vengeance of revolutions often brought 
about by an obstinate refusal of reform, when re- 
form might have at least delayed, if not warded 
off, the catastrophe — wliile the poorer classes long 
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fGtt^e eifjc^rmenl of its generoiu plenty, and co»* 
template it at a distance, a3 the wanderers of Israel 
did the land of Canaan, flowing with milk and 
honey. No doubt this latter class-, often, p^bapa 
always, over-rate the advantages held out by this 
coiii^^ ; but still we do not find that experience 
deters them* from remaining^ Few ^ver return 
again. Like the adventurer *of the days of en- 
chantment and elfin influenoe, once within the 
magic circle of freedom, they remain willing so* 
journers ; and if they sometimes cast a remembeis 
mgthotkght towai^s the latid of their birth, it is^ 
perhaps, to wish some 4ear fri^ds, and dearer 
relatires, were here to share with them the bles- 
sings of a chastened liberty. 

In rambling over* various parts of our country, 
,and visiting the .busy crowded towns, it is a curious 
subject of reflection, as well as a source of honest 
satisfaction, to idaA the various physiognomies, 
atfld the peculimties of manner and dialect, whioh, 
point out the natives of far distant climes, who ail 
flock hither as to a common centre, in search of the 
great objects of man's pursuits — freedom and hap-» 
piness. The blue-eyed laborious German-— the 
saving Hollandei^^-the calculating Scot, and the 
xincalculating Hibernian — ^the Englishman grumiw 
l!)ling and eating — ^the Welshman with his iong 
breeches, and the Welshwoman with her short pet-^ 
ticoats, are dispersed through every town, or gaih^ 
ered together in little knots in the western land of 
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promise. Wherever they, are, industry aiMi 4l€«^ 
omy make them flourish, and obedience to the Uwf 
secures them all the pririleges accorded to the 
most distinguished citizen. 

Whatever evils the deep-thinking pohticias, or 
the pohtician who believes he thinks deeply, m%y 
anticipate from the extraordinary mixture of human 
tempers and physiognomies which this country 
presents, I, for my jpart, have little doubt that it 
will, in the end^ pi:oduce*all the advantages derived 
from crossing the breed in other, animals. We 
find that all old stockist whose members are con- 
tinually marrying their <^Usins and second cousins 
to keep estates in.the family, degenerate into a sort 
of libel upon the human race ) andy^ if I might be 
allowed the conjecture, I woyld giv^ it as my 
opinion, that the orang-outang and the Hottentot, 
are the progeny of some of .those exceedingly an- 
cient families supposed 'to be . extinct, but which 
gradually lost their rank in tbp scale pf hmaan dig- 
nity, by a too great care in marrying^ among them- 
selves in order to keep the blood . pure, and the 
estate in the fami)y. Bui let the future take care 
of itself; it is sufficient for n^e, that this propensity 
of our fellow-creatures to come among us from 
the uttermost ends of ||ie earth, if not a proof of 
the superior plasty and happiness we enjoy, is at 
least a demonstration of. the good opinion enter-* 
tained towards us by these strangers. Let US| 
therefore,' be proud of our counHy and its institii* 
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tions ; and, above all, let us ende&your to justify 
their good opinion, not only by a becoming hospi- 
tality, but by cherishing those laws, and preserving 
those habits, which have made us an object of 
trembling interest to thd lovers. of rational freedom 
aU over the world, umL (Tut country the refuge and 
the home ef the stranger and the oppressed. 
' I was -led into these relSections from having by 
chance -strolled into the buryihg-ground of the 
Catholic church, now standing on what, within my 
memory, was called Bayasd'19 farm- I remember 
-k was in consequence of my being one of a party 
of boys that robbed an orchard on this Very spot, 
that I*felt the first pricks of that monitor, whose 
struggles are so powerful at*iirst, but grow weaker 
and weaker, like Aie receding thunder, asr we 
advance in life; and. at last are awakened to new 
and terrible energy, by the approach ef death. I 
distinctly remember that my struggles were very 
painful while thefle was daitger of our theft befng 
found out, but th^ gradually subsided with my 
apprehensions of temporal punishment, and were 
quite forgot by the time this fear was over. We 
at that time gambolled over thtf green grass, teem- 
ihg with vegetable and insect life, ourselves the 
tery imps of youthful hilarity, on the spot where 
now repose the mouldering bones of hundreds of 
strangers from almost every corner of the peopled 
earUi. Such are the curious and rapid^mutations 

of our country. In a few years the desert is in 

f3 
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0om^ places changed into the abode of thousaiuft 
x>f Uving men ; in others the ^ural field teeming 
with flowers and fruits, is converted into a charnel- 
house for thousands of the dead. 

The crosses at the top of the tombstones marked 
put the sleeping crowd as haying belonged to the 
ancient Catholic church; and the legends en- 
grayen on them, told that almost all were born in 
foreign lands. They had torn asunder the ties of 
country, and . the ligaments of kindred affection, 
and, forced by hard neoessity, had come hither, as 
it seemed, only to die. They had, no doubt, prom- 
ised to write home,.and let their friends know how 
they sped ; and their friends had in like manner 
promised to write to them. , But these letters had 
probably never been received by the wanderers, 
whose destiny had carried them into every part erf 
this extensive country. They remained without 
the sweet solace of news from home, and died 
without knowing whether they preceded their old 

4 

£riends or relatives, or had left them behind to 
wonder at their long silence.* That this occurs 
continually, no one that sees the notices of the 
different postoffiees can doubt. We there find 
letters advertised in great numbers for names, so 
evidently foreign, as not to be mistaken. They 
are directed to the ports whither these wandesers 
were boand; but before they arrive,* the dispersion 
from the ark in vrtiich they floated over the waves 
has taken plsu^e — ^the emigrants have^gone, uq ono 
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kmws whither, in search of a resting-place or of 
employment, and the letter never comes to hand. 

Hence it often happen^, that the relations who 
come out afterward, in search of them or of hap- 
piness; go to' the churchyards to inquire of the 
gravestones the fate of their lost ones. It is at 
least some little assurance of their being alive, if 
they are not found among the tombs ; and it is for 
this reason iJiat the poor Irish especially, if they 
can't afford a stone to tell their nafnes and whence 
they came, erect a wooden slab Over the dead, to 
serve at least a»a frail guide to those who may 
come to inquire their fate. Any one who goes 
into the burying-place of one of these Catholic 
churches on a Sabbath day, cannot fail of seeing 
a number of men, women, and children wandering 
about, -and constdting the gravestones for news of 
those who havtf preceded them to this new world, 
and many of them got the start to the world to 
come. There is something affecting hi such a 
sight, and sometimes, instead of attending a ser-» 
mon, I go to the "tombs of the Catholic church, 
and there receive a lesson of the uncertainty of 
life, as well as the vanity of human hopes and 
worldly pursuits. 

Indulging in these feelings and reflections one 
Sunday afternoon, I at last found myself the only^ 
person left in the burial-plaee, except an old man 
who lingered behind, and was' standing in front of 
a wooden slab at the head of a new-made grave. 
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He iBoigbt faave passed for a statue, only his 
tume was not cleuisical, and his attitude too niuch 
like natiire ; at any rate, he seemed inunoveable, 
and the first impression on my mind was, that some 
bodily infirmity, or sudden indisposition, prevented 
his retiring. I am a shy sort of person, and never 
address a stranger without some particular reason* 
When I do, I am very apt to say something rather 
ridiculous, or to -make some observation exceed- 
ingly far-fetched and outre. It was so on this 
occasion. I felt a sympathyfor this old figure, and 
not knowing exactly what to say, walked up to 
him, and very abruptly asked " what he was look- 
ing for?" The figure then I'aised his eyes as if he 
was offended ^ this intrusion, but seeing an old 
man, and an oldfashioned man too, before him, 
who, I will venture to say, does not look as if he 
could be impettinent,* answered, after some little 
hesitaticH), '' I was looking for a lost son, and have 
just now found him." Not.knowmg exactly what 
to say, I uttered a sort of awkward congratulation. 
" What makes the discovery more precious," con- 
tinued the old man, "he- was my only son— my 
only child— the only relation I had in the world." 
By this time I began to feel rather awkward, and 
cast in inquiring 190k about, as if to ask where the 
young man was. He seemed to understand me, 
a^id pointing to the grave, answered — " There." 
I comprehended the melancholy tale at once, and 
could not help sympathizing with the poor Icmely. 



heiag before me» His dress was rather plain, and 
Aere was about it nothing of that trim, frisky, 
fesfaionable pertness, which eharacterizes the dress 
of the present race of dandies of sixty*fiye. I 
liked him the better tor it ; for I question whether 
I could hare felt sorry for him, had he been dress- 
edin a fine coat, little hat, and wide pantaloons, 
StLch address is just as injurious to the efiect of a 
liorrowful tale, as to a rural landscape. 

" You are a stranger," said he, " but I am in a * 
land — I may say, a world of strangers— one man 
is now as near to me as another. Grief, which 
silences youth, makes eld age talkative, and as it 
iS'Spme consolation to be pitied, I. will tell you my 
story. I am an Irishman — and the history of Ire- 
land, of kte years, exhibits a curious experiment ' 
how much a people can endure, without running 
mad. I possessed a couple of hundred acres of 
poor land, in the midst of a rich principality, of 
ydiich my ancestors were once lords ; and had an 
only son remaining alive of four, that had entered 
into different services, and died, some fighting fctf, 
and some againsf their coui^try, as England is 
eolled. I had a wife too, the descendant of Rod- 
erick O'Connor, but she died one monring of a 
fidght, at seeing two of the servants hanging to a . 
tree just before her chamber window, and went to 
heaven, just as her native country became a hell. 
Tbey were two poor bog-trotters, hung widiout a 
ttial, for having buried aix old gim4Mmrd in a bog* 
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** My son was a fine lad — ^he had the n^pini of i 
knight-errant, and the form of a hero of romance. 
But he had one fault — ^he could not see the foot of 
power upon the necks of his cpuntrymen, without 
grinding his teeth, and mutteringa little between 
whiles. This came to the ears of a n^ghhouring 
justice of tlie peace, whose great gruidfather had 
got possession of a slice of our family estate, by 
hiding a treasonable letter and finding it himself 
afterward. His descendant wanted another • slice, 
the only one left, and His loyalty became excessively 
watchful in consequence. He sent two soldiers, 
now the only peace ofi&cers of poor Ireland, who 
politely seized my boy by the shoulders, and push 
ed him to the justice. 

** Here it was proved that he had been in the 
habit of grating his teeth for some time past, and 
was actually seen to clinch his fists, and strike his 
forehead, the morning his mother died of fright at 
seeing the caitiffs strung up before the window. 
The case was reported to the higher authorities — 
and after due deliberation, it was notified to us, 
that his . majesty had been graciously pleased to 
) pardon us both, on two very easy conditions. My 
son was to quit the country in one month, and I 
was permitted to remain one year, to dispose of th^ 
property. ; 

^' Miserable, degraded, and trodden imder foot as 
is our country— to be obliged to leave it was Hke 
bfljng driven «ut of paradise. My ancestors had 
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kept possession o€ the land on whkh we lited 
almost ^ver mnce it was made, and it was a pitj^. 
^o expel the last of their descendants. But go was 
ifie word, or stay, to be the victims of petty and 
Dudighant spirits, thirsting for blood and money. 
The star of the west beckoned us hither. My gon 
departed, prophesying with the elastic spirit of 
youthful hope ; and I saw him go, with ^e pro** 
phetic fear of age, that we should never meet again. 
He arrived safely here,* and continued to cheer me 
with descriptions of the happiness that awaited me 
in this land of the exile. 

^^ All at once he became silent ; and my depart 
ture was quickened by the most ^melancholy f(»re- 
bodings, that all my haste would not bring about a 
meeting in this world. On my ajrivalhere^ nobody 
cpuld tell me any thing of my son. At the post* 
office, my letters had of late remained imcalled 
for, and were burnt after being' advertised the re- 
quisite time. He hs^ made no acquaintances that 
I could discover, and I sought for him everywhere 
among the living in vain. At last I bethought me 
of the churchyards, and my search is now ended. 
I have found hitn among his fellow exiles, sleeping 
beneath the holy emblem of his rehgion — ^peaceful 
as a lamb, and harmless as the dust of which he 
was made. Am I not a happy old hmui ?" added 
ha, with the iromcal bitterness of confirmed de« 
spair — " Am I not ii happy old man ? — I have lost 
i]^y country, my wife, my rnxiB — ^and at last my 
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only son — and what is still better, my spirit is <so 
jtded by misfortune, that I can scarcely hope to 
meet them in heaven. Farewell, worthy stranger, 
and thank Providence that you were bom in a land 
of liberty, for the oppression of* a harsh and irrita- 
ted government is like the corruption of the very 
a^ we breathe ; it sooner br later extends to every 
human being, and no one can escape its balefiil 
influence." 



FROM MY ELBOW CHAIR. 

Several of the learned literati of this and other 
cities having, as I am credibly informed, com- 
plained of our work not being sufficiently scien- 
tific to be worthy of their patronage, we have 
come to a conclusion to intersperse it with occa- 
sional articles, that will exactly suit this nu- 
merous class of readers. ^ Indeed, we only 
require to be informed of the various appetites 
of the public, rational and irrational, to gratify 
each one in turn. It. is quite indifferent to us, 
what dish is called for by tiiose who come to our 
entertainment ; they may be sure of being grati- 
fied. We are in possession of all kinds of sci- 
entific abridgments and dictionaries, calculated 
exactly for every degree of ignorance, firom' the 



wakfi&l and yiyacious student^ down to the 
, dozing ppofessor. Our worthy nephew, Mr. 
. Jeremy Cockloft, is a host within himself and 
has kindly furnished us with several papers on 
various scientific subjects, which are too precious 
^. ^ be withheld much longer frtmi the public. In 
the meantime, the follo^vsring article on natural 
history will, I trust, be not altogether unaccepta- 
ble to .the lovers of that science. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

CoNsiDERiifG? that the industrious researches of 
philosophers and men of science have nearly over- 
run, and, aa it were, subjected the whotle material 
world, §0 that it i» with the utmost difficulty they 
ean find a new sgiinial or a new substance to vnrite 
about, I am not a little sjarprised that none of these 
iifteful peri^cMis have, as yet, given any scientific 
account ef a s^^cies of animal, which is in fact a 
real.treasure to the cabinet of the naturalist. They 
walk on tw6 legs, and have a general resemblance 
to men, yet differ in «o many points as to chaU 
lenge a distinct classifieMion in the nomenclature 
of natural history. They possess, it* is true, the 
fe^culty of speech, but seem almost;, destitute of 
ideas, and talk in a kind of jargon peculiar to them- 
selves ; so difilcult, that, I am tdd, even the cele* 
brftted Hamilton, of Baltimore, will not undertake 
to teach it in less than twenty lesnons. * Another 
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remarkable singularity in these curioHs animalB i9> 
that they all, apparently, belong to the- male genus, 
although I will not withhold the important informa- 
tion, that I hare been credibly informed, several 
of these singular beings, who dfect to appertain to 
the masculine gehdef, are in reality females dressed 
up in this way, to impose upcto my worthy and un- 
suspecting fellow-citizens. 

Being myself such an ardent admirer of tKe sci- 
ence of natural history, that I actually ipacle a jour- 
ney last summ^, to pay my reil^cts to the great 
sea-serpent off Gloucester *Point, I have lately been 
deeply engaged in the stud^^of this curious animal. 
The result of my researches*, in conjunction with 
several learned of this city, is, tliat the animal in^ 
question is only a new variety of- a species^ which 
has existed in various* forms, and under variouv 
names, since the days of JMycon, an Unlucky young 
fellow of Athens, who was changed into a puppy 
by Ceres, for disttubing one of her feasts. My 
limits will hot admit of a regular genealogy, dedu- 
cing the race from their great cmcestory^own to the 
celebrated Jackt Dandy, the first of the fon^ of 
the DANDIES of wh6m I am about to treat. 

This Ja'ckv Dandy, my readers will recolledt, 
is the subject of a famous old- song, which has 
been unaccountably neglected in this city, not hav» 
ing,' I believe, been fortunate enough to be spoken 
imrpeetfelly of by either of th^ useful pehdns, wto 
kindly take the trouble of tftlMng us what is espe* 







otally WDrtby of out a^murliti^ii. I hare taken a 
deal of pains to get at tlie particulars of Jackt's 
life, but as he uirfortunately lived previous to the 
fashion of iwriting the lives cX great men before 
they were dead, knd veiy few people took the trouble 
of remembering him after his death, His bi(^ra*> 
pfcy is lamentably deficient. All that i. cert«nly 
known of him is, that he was a great frequenter of 
tea-parties, and a huge devourer of plum-cake^ 
sugar-candy, and o&er rarities of^those times. It 
is also on the rec<tfds of popular tradition, that he 
was a distinguished patron • of tailors, having in- 
vented some €€ the most expensive and ridiculous 
fashions of his day ; and that^^as a reward for his 
great geniub in these matters, the aforesaid tailors 
miammously voted him a superb gilt goose, and a 
pair of white do^-skin gloves, which latter, it is 
affirmed, he washed eyery morning with his own 
hands* 

His great feat, however, and the only one corn-* 
memoratedin print, was performed at a famous 
ball, ^ven by a fashioAaUe beile, where he put his 
tfaund^-lbto a i^lum^akoy and valiaiitly drew out a 
plum, to the gyedl delight of* the weU-bred people 
iMembled on diat occasion. Many ^ood judges 
of miliiaty prowess thought he ought to have been 
Inrevmei fbi itiiM; but merit was not rewarded in 
diose days as it is now. I ain not ignorant, that 
s6me persons have affirm.ed this story of the plum 
to be merely a metaphorical aQusion to his having 
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carried off a lady worth a plum, aiki married hst* 
But for this supposition there Is not the least au- 
thority, since it appears from the best accounts I 
have been able to collect, that be married the widow 
of an eminent staymaker, and from hei: is si^posed 
to be derived &at attachmient to corsets, so re- 
mackable in this family «at the present day. I 
ought also, in justice to the reader, to state anchor 
opinion which prevails respecting the name given 
, to this curious lUce, and that i% is sancticmed by 
some of the weightiest heads about town. These 
affirm that the name of da^dy is derived, not from, 
the celebrated persona^, the fragments of whose 
history I have thus brought together, but from an 
early flower called dandelion by the bolster sprt of 
people, but which is known among the vulgar by a 
name supposed to be sinipilarly descriptive of the 
dandy. The reader may please himself in the 
choice of either opinion, as it is not material which 
he adopts. 

In the progress of my- most patient and minute 
investigation of the natural history of the dafidy, I 
was not a littled puzzled to decide which was the 
actual being, the animal, or the mechanical organi- 
zation by which he was enveloped. It appeauced 
to be a moot point, whether it was actually a man, 
or only an improvement in the race of automatons 
—whether, in fact, the outward machinery which 
incased the curious little monster, ccmstituted ibA, 
principle of motion, or whether it. was propelled i^> 
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tome tenacious spark of animal exislence, that, 
contrary to all scientific probability, held out against 
the enormous pressure of the outward man-machine. 
In short, as naturalists luive heretofore doubted 
whether the vivifying principle we sometimes ob- 
serve giving motion to a horse-hair, that has lain 
long in the water, was actually a reanim'ation of 
the hair itself, or merely the action of some animal 
intruder which had taken possession, so was I pain- 
ftdly puzzled with regard to the dandy. I was in- 
clined, on the whole, to believe with the learned 
Conradus Crambe, thaf the covering cdnstituted 
the abstract being, since it appeared sufiBiciently 
evident, that the machinery could subsist much 
better without the animal, than the anjmal without 
the machinery. My doubtsi were at last happily 
solved by WiLt Wizard, who assured me that a 
perfect dandy can no more stand or sit upright, 
without his corsets? &c., than a little Chinese lady, 
with her feet two inches long, can walk without 
crutches. Will affirms that they are, one and all, 
a rickety tribe, and marvellously deficient in those 
physical qualification)^ appertaining to the human 
race they so much resemble. 

As this paper is in part devoted to my country 
readers, who have never had an opportunity of see^ 
ing a specimen of this formerly unknown animal, 
I feel it incumbent upon me to be very particular in 
exhibiting his peculiarities, so that if any romantic 
]roung lady, who has never shown her blooming 
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&ce in the city, should faappeo to meet ¥?ith CRie 
in the woods, she may not mistake it for a ma% 
and thereupon fall in love with it, or at least be 
sorely frightened lest he should be rude to her. I 
assure all timid .and bashful country belljBS, thai 
they need not be alarmed at such a rencounter, for 
except that they outrage common sense, and libel 
mankind by passing for fellow-creatures, the dan- 
dies are as harmless as most animals. 

The dandy, then, is distinguished from men, by 
his peculiar outline of form, which is altogether 
composed of angles and straight lines ; whereas, 
that of the latter is composed of curves. The hu- 
man figure consequently exhibits an air of freedom 
in action, and vigour ii\ performance, of which that 
of the dandy is entirely destitute. Being well 
shod with iron or brass, according to* custom, if 
three or four of them happen to pass by the win- 
dows of a summer evening, they occasion a noise 
like the approach of a troop of horse^ clatterii^ 
oyer the pavements. The walk of the dandy re- 
sembles the hobbling gait of an automaton, whose 
limbs are made of wood, and whose sinews are 
composed of wire. 

The cause of all these peculiarities is their anode 
of making themselves up, as it is called. Their 
dress exhibits a beautiful contrast of tight and loose. 
The coat and waistcoat ought to be rather titter 
than the skin, so as to excite extreme wonder at 
the process by which they came to be inhabited. 
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But (to peculiarity in dress whieh most distin* 
guisbes them is the corsets, which I am credibly 
informed are laced by a curious steam engine 
of sixteen hcnrse power. According to Wiu. 
WiauRD^ the rule is to pull away until the eyes 
of the patient project a quarter of an inch beyond 
their natural convexity. This explains the reason 
of the dandies' looking so wild out of their eyes, 
and relieves ifie from a suspicion I before laboured 
under, that this singular peculiarity of expressicw 
might have been owing to their being frightened at 
seeing themselves in the looking-glass of a morning. 

The bodies of these remarkable animals, being 
thus divested of all freedom of action, and the cir- 
culation of the blood being thereby t)hecked in va- 
rious parts,^ in process of time they come to be 
exceedingly grotesque and misshapen in their fig- 
ures. Their waists'^ become unnaturally thin, 
while other parts protuberate in such an equivocal 
manner, as to resemble the young ladies in the 
Spectator's time, when padsr were in fashion. As 
it is quite iippossible .to convey an adequate idea 
of the figure and dreys of one of these strange ani- 
mals, we have it in contemplation to persuade one 
of them to sit to my firiend Jarvis, for a'fuU-length 
likeness, to embellish a friture number. 

As the race I am describing differ from men in 
form and dress, so likewise do they in manners, 
habits, and amusemients. Effeminacy is one of 
their great characteristics, and without any preten- 
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wms to the delicacy m refinem^t of voQMEn, they 
imitate them in the passion for finery, as well as in 
the devotions of the toilet. They generally, I am 
credibly informed, change their dresses firom four 
to six timels a day — ^at least those who have credit 
with a fashionable tailor. Such, in fact, is the im* 
{Kirtance attached to dress, that it actually consti* 
tutes the point of honour among them. Tippy 
Tittipup once had an affair of honour with his 
great rival Randie Dandie, on account of the latter 
paving made his appearance in Broadway with an 
additional tuck in his pantaloons,, over and above 
the number agreed upon, at the Saturday night 
club, where all matters of this kind are settied. 
Neither party received any personal damage, al-> 
though Tij^y swears he heard a ball whistle within 
an inch of his right ear. The .general opinion, 
however, seems to be, that this was nothing but a 
singing in his head, not uncommon, I am told, in 
such cases. As I expect sholrtly to be favtfired 
with a regular journal of a dandy's day, from a 
high quarter, I will not anticipate the particulars, 
but leave them to the gentleman who has promised 
to furnish this rare morsel of natural history. 

It must suffice for the present to state, thai the 
employment, or rather, the amusements of a dandy, 
for employment he has none, consist principally in 
walking the streets, and dressing in the dayUme<^ 
going tp the theatre or a party in the evening, 
where they are admitted on account of the scarcity 
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of men in the fashionable, cbcles, and thence ad^ 
jouming to some npt^ble eating-house, to mp and 
take an enlivening game of whist. Aftpr this^ 
they go home, or to the watch-house, just as it hap- 
pens. Their great pleasure is to be talked of, and 
their highest ambition to draw the public attention 
by some ridiculous prank or other, pi^^felxso^Nto bo 
laughed at rather than remain unnotv^ed. - At the 
theatre, they generally interrupt the pief&miaaico 
by talking frcmi one box to another, and at parties 
they eat, and admire themselves^ At watering*' 
places, they consider it a firstrate <exploit in dandy« 
ism to alarm the female invalkbs, by ringing the 
bell at one or two o'cl<)ck 'al|9iight,^4ind other eccem 
tricities hitherto usually confined to the little fcesh- 
men at college. They have Various other modes 
of amusing themselves not worth enumerating, but 
which assist them in fulfilling the great end of their 
creation — ^wasting time. . 

In speaking of this curious race of animals 1 
have classed them with t)ie human race, although 
with considerable doubt and hesitation. In con«' 
suiting some of the learned on the subject, the 
majority were rather opposed to their being ad- 
mitted to so high a rank, and I am assured, that at 
the last election^ the inspectors of the first and 
second wards mmed some of them from the polls^ 
under pretence that they were members* of one of 
the new tribe of monkeys, lately disc^ered in the 

interior of Afiica, dressed up to impose upon theia. 
VOL. I.— o 13 
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Indeed, it is not alone the learned who doubt oiP 
this important subject, as one of the dandy animals 
was not long ago taken to the police office, for an 
affiray with a stout woman from Tappan sea, whose 
basket of strawberries he overturned. Messieurs, 
the police justices, were singularly puzzled what 
to do with this nondescript, imtil one of them 
happily conceived the idea of its being one of the 
curiosities from Mr. Scudder's Museum, escaped 
from its cage by some accident or other. It was 
therefore sent back, with a caution to be more 
eare&l in future, and may now be seen standing 
next to the ring-tailed monkey, ready for the 
inspection of all curious and scientific visiters. 
Several of these have expressed some doubts, 
whether the animal is properly classed, but the 
doubters belong, I understand, to the party which 
not long since disfranchised the whale, under pre- 
tence of his being a perfect beast. Allowances 
must therefore be made with respect to their opin- 
ions, and, for my part, I would advise everyone of 
my readers to go thither, and decide for them- 
selves, for I honestly confess myself unable to dp 
it fof them.. 
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OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

I HAVE lately been favoured, with a great num-^ 
ber of letters from different parts of the country, 
proposing various plans for increasing the happiness 
of mankind, by banishing many of those crying 
evils under which the world has been groaning for 
the last six thousand ye^rs. Some of these are 
accommodated with recommendations from several 
distinguished persons, wliose names have, how- 
ever, become so common of late, as to add little 
weight to any thing of this kind. Considering how 
easy it is to bring about good, I can't help wonder* 
ing, that all sorts of evils and sufferings have not 
been banished long since. Indeed, the only way in 
which I can account for our tardy progress to per- 
fectibility, is. on the score of a suspicion 1 have 
harboured for some time past, that the excellent 
and well-meaning persons who follow the respects^ 
ble business of bettering mankind, are like certaia 
unskilful tinkers, who, in. stopping one hole, make 
f^ome half a dozen others. 

For the amusement of our readers, I will give 

tlie outlines of some of these plans, disclaiming 

any intention whatever of ridiculing those worthy 

philanthropists who sometimes, with the best in- 

lentions in the world, act as the encouragers of 
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idleness, and the patrons of all those vices which 
are its natural consequence. 

One of my letters comes from an honest man« 
with ten children, whose schooling he finds rather 
expensive, being neither rich nor inclined to work. 
He is very anxiovis to get up a petition to the legis-» 
lature, to pass a law providing that all chikiren shall 
be educated at the expense of the old bachelors, 
who, having none of their own, ought, in common 
justice, to be saddled with those of ptber j^ople. 
Being, however, rather apprehensive'that4he*baclhr 
elors will demur to ihis, or get marrjed out of pure 
«pite, and grievously maltreat theu wive^^, he rec^ 
pmmends, in tluit case, the establishment of schools, 
|i> be entirely supported by people who don't miivii 
n little extta bard work, and where those who do 
lOay have their children properly taught, without 
t|ie intolerable drudgery of paying the expenses 
ol their education. Among other advantagpa ^t# 
tendant on this plan, he tl)inks it cannot f£(U*i| 
producing two most important resujts. The pa4 
rents, being thus relieved from the exppn^ oi 
educating their children, will have more time^to 
attend to the cultivation^ of Xheir own minds, by 
going to taverns, reading^ew0p£kpe7S, and gossipix^ 
about; while tlie children, l^i^g early accust,Ql|(ed 
to the idea apd the habit ot^depending m^on sociat|l 
|br support, cannot faildf losing.thpsa f<?,elings of 
atubbom independence, which ;j9aa)^e 09^ stage 
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classes, so insufferably proud, that they actually feel 
themselyes almost equal to their employers. 

Another ingenious correspondent, who seems to 
possess a very humane disposition, and is by trade 
a philanthropist, after enumerating a variety of 
cases of barbarity exercised by cartmen and others 
upon their horses, proposes a plan, by which, he 
thinks, their services may be dispensed with al- 
together. He considers th^i velocipede as specially 
intended by Providence to supersede the use of all 
other draught animals, except men, and proposes 
that the young gentlemen about town, who are 
now engaged in attending the velocipede riding- 
school, should afterward exercise their skill in 
driving or riding these machines about for the good 
of society. As to the objection, that this would be 
a mere substitution of asses for horses, he con- 
siders it merely a joke, and that none of the best. 
Anticipating, among many other objections, the 
difficulty of disposing of the horses thus set free, 
without the habits of self-government or self-maixi- 
tenance, he recommends a Colonization Society, 
for the purpose of sending them to Brazil, where 
they can join the vast herds of wild horses that 
Toani the interminable plains of that great country. 
His letter is followed up by a postscript, contain- 
ing a proposal to exterminate the iiiHiiole race of 
dogs — a measure of precaution, which, he affirms, 
with great appearance of reason, would for ever 
put a stop to tbeir nianing mad. 



A ihiffi leUer qpntains a plan for the total ubor 
}ition of debts, It stages? that since the passing of 
|be Tarious bankrupt le^w^t the number of debtors 
fn our city prison has coi^Mderably increased; 
which gives a sufficient demonstration, thai a^ 
laws weakening the security of the creditor, operr 
^te to the disadvantage of the debtor. The cred- 
itor, conceiving that be h&s no chance of being paid 
except by the most summary process, is continually 
pn the watch, and on the first symptoms of delin- 
quency, pounces upon his goods, which are sacrir 
ficed at some petty auction, My correspondent 
«pon this observes, that it being now pretty certain 
|hat all the laws intended for the relief of the poor 
4ehtors o^ly increase their distressea and thr<^^g 
the prisoni, is for putting the axe to the root of the 
evil) by abolishing debts a}t(^ether. An example, 
lie observes, has already been set, by several of the 
banks, whose debts are considered as mere nuUi^ 
lies; ^'and really," says he, "noW/that it is only 
necessary that a man should bavie nothing to p^y 
his debts with, to free himself ir<Hii his creditoifi 
entirely, I see no reason for keeping up the fierce of 
debtoar and creditor any Idnger." 

In the town he inhabits, they havje fcomed a 
^•oeiety, H^e members of which are pledged to each 
other to pay no debts of their own contracting, 
ttoder penalty of being consider^ed hard-he^ed 
^yerscms. All the money 'they can «p(ire is eq9- 
ployed in relieving hMest ielleiif(sa» and com^rfm^ 



ihe Hindoos, thoee miserable wretches, that* are 
akno^t as bad and as i^porant as s<»ne of the old 
primitive saiiitfii who fancied they ivere paying an 
acceptable servicie to th^ divinity, by inflicting upon 
themselves various porporeal punishments, too 
shocking to mention. My worthy correspondent 
concludes, by recommending the establishment of 
aii^ilar societies tbaroughout the United States, 
which, he assures me, wiU infallibly bring about 
the abolition of all debts in a little time, by effect* 
ually preventing anybody from giving credit. 
■ Another of these writers proposes a most im* 
portant plan, which, if once carried fairly into op- 
eration, will supersede all others, and render far* 
ther exertions in behalf bihuinan happiness entirely 
unnecessary. It is calculated to do away the 
4»mptation to all individual exei1;ion, by means of 
sradous free-schools for ecfucaVing children at the 
public expense^r>various 3ocieties for the support 
of people who disUke.to work; and various banks 
and incorporations, by means of which the skiU 
•and enterprise of a mere lonely person will be of 
liUle or no use in the world, and, consequently, 
there will be no temptation .tn give them exs 
•ettion. 

My correspondent thinks it can be demonstrated 
-that- such , an entire new organization of socie^ 
could not fail of producing many advantages of a 
moral and pelitieal nature. . Children, by. being 
thiw adu^i»ied «it the publico ei^iiaise, wOl f ery n^ 
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urally transfer that affection which grows out of a 
sense of benefits and protection, from their parents 
to the state, and become excessiyely psutriotic, as a 
matter of course; This feeling of dependanoe, not 
on a particular being, but on society at large, can- 
not fail, he says, of producing a more enlarged phi- 
lanthropy, as the affections, not being absorbed by 
a single object, will dilate themselves into an un- 
bounded love for all mankind, and comprehend the 
whole universe. With respect to grown-up per- 
sons, he thinks, that by becoming members of a 
corporate body, they will be drawn from the indul- 
gence of selfish feelings, and instead of labouring 
for their mere personal interest, wiU exert them«> 
selves simply from a disinterested regard to the 
welfare of the association. Hence that rigid in- 
flexible spirit of gain, which actuates the iodustri- 
ons man when labouring for himself alone, wiU be . 
sofifcened down into a salutary indifference about 
those benefits which are to be shared among so 
many, and a consequent relaxation from those mere 
manual exertions that injure the intellect, and de- 
stroy the fine sentimental traits which adorn and 
beautify'the human character. The last advantage 
hinted at by my correspondent is, that a man, the 
moment he becomes, a member of one of these 
corporations, is relieved from all the trouble of pre- 
serving his good name in future. Whatever he 
may do as a part of tlus body, no reiponsibility 
whatever rests upon him, and none ca^ impeaeh 



his chajracteri eren if the whole asaociatioa tum 
swindlers* 

The foregoing plans are proposed in^a manner 
80 serious as to do away all suspicion of an attempt 
at irony. For those which follow, however, I will 
not answer, but leave it to. the sagacity of the 
reader to decide whether the authors are serious or 
not. The first is a plan for a national currency. 
The principal outlines are, that every. man is to 
make his own paper money — ^that he is to have full 
authority to premise to pay three times the amount 
of what he can legally be called on to pay — ^that 
he sh^U h^ allowed to pay only such pet sons as he 
pleases, ulthoik^h he promises to pay everybody—^ 
that everybody shall be obliged to pay him all 
they owe, while he is only obliged to pay one 
lliird, and that he shall be allowed to put all his 
debtors in prison, while none of his creditors can 
put him there—finally, that if, in the end, he shall 
nol be able to pay at all, no iUnatured or evil-dis'» 
posed person shall be permitted to- call him bank* 
mpt, under any pretence whatever, and everybody 
is expected to trust him as usual, I would publish 
this plan at full length were it original. But 
really, it seems to me little more than an abstract 
pf the present banking system, 

Another of this class of equivocal correspond- 
ents, offers a planfoi making plank out of saw* 
dust. He states that 'iSm will be of great import 
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t^npe when wood beeomes acU'de in •this cowitiyi 
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tnd bad some thoughts of applying for a patent, 
only he knew the gentleman who presides over 
the machineiy at that office would infallibly ha\re 
anticipated him in the discovery. He found little 
difficult in making oak and white pine plaidi, but 
was sadly puzzled with the spruce and pitch pine, 
until luckily he bethought himself of mixing the 
fonner with spruce-beer, and the latter with a little 
turpentine. 

The last proposal I shall notice is from the same 
Juuid, and consists of a plan for saving the poor the 
l^onsumption of fuel and food during the whole 
winter season. The process is simply that of 
freezing them, like fish, when the frosts come on^ 
and permitting them gradually to thaw in the 
spring. This he affirms can be done with perfect 
ease, and without the least danger to their health, 
by means of a refrigerator of hi« own particular in- 
mention. Among other incidental advantages ari* 
sing from this dis^covery, it is hinted by the author, 
that a great deal might be saved in travisUing, in 
the article of eating by the way^ He concludes 
his letter by mysteriously hinting at a plan for vis^ 
iting the North Pole by means of this discovery, of 
obviating the danger of being frozen on the way^ 
by freezing the adventurers before they set out^ 
My ingenious correspondent declines entering into 
further particulars, for fsar, as he expresses it, 
*Hhe British government should borrow his ptaa 
And anticipate him in the execution," 
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OBITtJARY. 

f»INDAR COCKLOFT. 

MiLNY of otur readers having, by letter and other- 
wise, expressed Considerable solicitude to know 
whether our worthy cousin PindaJr is yet living, 
and continues to sport with the muses in their 
favourite bdwer at Cockloft Hall, it is incumbent 
upon us to satisfy their curiosity. 
' It is^ now nearly three years since poor Pindar 
died of a disease of late very common among poets. 
I don't mean that he was starved to death, accord- 
ing to custom from time immemorial among the 
votaries of the nine, although this catastrophe 
might possibly have befallen him had he lived till 
now, for a considerable part of his fortune was in- 
vested in the country banks. The fact is, he was 
killed by a criticism on one of his productions, 
upon which he valued himself most particularly. 
This favourite progeny of his old age was so ter- 
ribly mangled by several of our most expert critics, 
that poor Pindar never Held up his head afterward. 
From that time. He never could hear anybody give 
an opinion on a book without discovering strong 
marks of impatience ; and his usual mode of char- 
acterizing an ignorant, meddling, conceited fellow, 
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was, that *' he was as impudent and arrc^ant as a 
reviewer*** 

Whether it was his pride or bis sensibility 
which received the death-wound, I cannot say* 
Perhaps it was both, for they were so mixed up 
together in his composition, that jt was almost im- 
possible to separate them. From the moment these 
criticisms began to fly about his head lik« hail- 
stones, he was observed .to affect retir-em^nt, an^ 
passed most of his time either in his rpom, or vft 
wandering about along the shores of the majestic 
Hudson, whose perpendicular.and everlasting bs^n^L 
rears itself an invincible barrier to the deep water% 
immediately opposite thcJIalL In Jhis w^y he 
went on for some time, until one warm afternoonr 
he was found leaning with his face oji^Jiisj^ncJa^ 
that were crossed upQata..boQk. which lay. open be* 
fore him* At first we naturally concluded he h^ 
, fallen asleep, as the 'book turned out to be a:nuiih' 
ber of a certain emiijent periodical — ^but he nevef 
awoke again, and 'the cause of.hisd^athwas atsperr 
tained, beyond all dQubt,.to .beta-x^ri^icfisiiron hi^ 
poem, contained in that vrwk. . •, . .. » .• • ... - 

I pass over the tears of his relations', the pegretjf 
of his friends, and the lamentations of th$ muse^sy 
who all went info mourning for their old favourit^j^ 
Suffice it to say, that his loss i^ still felt by .us alf 
as an irreparable calamity, and that we should cer* 
tainly have prosecuted the writer of this murder- 
ous oritioism, bad it not been found out, on knqakyf 



Ihdt b^ Iflis an honesty well-ineanmg person, ^hcT 
tvas supposed to be somewhat deranged in conse^ 
quence of a fit of astonishment, at discovering that 
ke hfid unwarily trespassed upon the Umits of 
common sense in one of his productions^ 

Our cousin left behind him several little pieces 
^f poetry, some half finished, and others - almost 
^legible from the kifinife number of corrections 
ftey have undergone. Among these are a iew 
<hat we propose to lay before our readers from time 
io time, as occasion may offer, hoping that the 
f^loodtliirsty appetites of his oM enehues are by 
{his time satiated with other victims. The little 
^iece which follows was written* by Pindar when 
he was a fiery youth of two-and-twenty, and the 
eircumsrtsuicea are taken from real life. As the 
j^artiea are all long since dead, I insert the poem 
as introductory to the story with which it is con* 
iiected, and which IshaU lay before the reader in 
a future number*^ 

ELEGY 

ON A LADY SACRIFICED TO GOLD. 

flBii eyes were lik6 the star- Wrought firmament, 

Ethereal blue, and lighted with pale fires, 
Mild as the moonbeams when with shadows blent, 
Speaking cahn wishes, sweet, yet chaste de- 
sires. 
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On her ripe cheek the rose did sometimes hl6wf 
When* a (jpiick ftiantlmg blush abided there ; 

Bitt oftener, the pale lily, white as snow. 
Shed its soft hue beneath the shadowy hain 

That bstir seemed as 'twas made for aye lo twist 
Round captiv'd hearts and neVer let them go, 

So wantonly it tsmgled refund, and kiss'd 
Her lovely cheek, blue eye, and brow of snow. 

Pre seen twin rose-buds blushing side by side, 
When morning dews the insect rabble sip ;. 

But never yet did hue or sweet abide, 

On dew-lapp'd rose, hke those on her red li|>^ 

No wandering shepherd, who sojourns awhile 
In blessed Arabia, where the spices grow. 

E'er saw the morn of May wear such a smile, 
Or knew sueh; sweets as from those lips did 
flow. 

I've heard the turtle moan her roundelay 

The breathing flute, and hunter's mellow hom^ 

Winding in soften'd distance, far away. 

Along the hills, by answering echoes borne : 

But when she spoke, and plaintive smil'd the, while, 
Op'd her red lip, and show'd the ivory row, 

There was a harmony in speech and smile, 
That turtle, flute, or horn did never know. 
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Thu» clctli'd with every attribute of Heav*n, 
She Beem'd by holy Providence designVI 

A rich and bright temptation, to be giv'n, 
For some heroic act, or task of mind. 

But she was thrown away upon a clod 

Of senseless earth, with neither heart nor soul; 

A libel both on nature and on God — 

A man who liv'd for gambling and the bowl.-— 

Who knew not what a treasure he possess'd, 
But threw it from him as a worthless toy, 
And turned from where an angei would have bless'd, 
• To scenes of senseless riot, beastly joy. 

The animal was rich, and her harsh sire, 
Who could not comprehend a greater good^ 

Condemned his child to this ordeal of fire, 
And sacrificed to gold his flesh and blood. 

At his command a heartless hand she gave. 

Surrendered a cold, shrinking, lifeless form, 
And gave up one so beautiful and brave, 
^ 'To consort with a wretched earth-born worm. 

• 
For wo was her ! — she lov'd another man — 

A man to whom this ht]isband was no more 
7han was the beast that through the forest ran, 

7o thie gay hunter, who his honours wore, 
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Glory S9(i IpFe weca his most prim^ cMigbts^ 
But virtuous love^ iu truth, he valued best, 

And snatch'd at glo^^ as a heav'n^y ligl^t. 
To waken love iq some high woman's breast 

But what of that! — the ties of gende love 
• Are naught 4o those that only breathe for golds 
So Av'rice burst the bands Affection wove, 
. And the bjrigbjt vjictiio^ like « slave, w^ sold. 

yet tlwnigh they drove her to aaothei^s bed. 
They could not make the hapless girl forget* 

Aether hand should to the church have led, 
Another hearit her throbbing heart haye met, 

JJeartrburnii^g wishes, ^nd heart-sick disgust, 
By turns or scorch'd or froze, her genjlle blood; 

And life was one hard struggle from tb^e first, 
To conquer ^ate, ^nd ffOfiM love's raging flood. 

And she did conquer, but it cos^ her life ; 

For cruel was the strife she had to bear, 
between the love-lorn niistress, wretched wife, 

Blooniing aiid beck'n^ Lov^, and widiered stem 
Pespair 

• 

Pale grew her cheek, and paler every day, 
Yet still sad pati<en^e bided in her ey^ — 

31owIy, yet surely, sorrow work'd its way ; 
^he died without a struggle, or a sigh, 



One dark November day, when a chill blast 
Swept through the churchyard with a moam- 
ing sound; 

When round, the wither'd leaves were idly cast, 
And the dry grass lay dead^upon the ground — 

I foUow'd her pale corse to its sad cell. 

Where all that once was beauty now repos'd. 

And heard the hollow earth sound, slowly swell, 
Fainter and fainter, till the grave was clos'd, 

I saw an old man with a head of snow. 
Stand like a statue, cut froni solid stone ; 

A sad and moveless monument of wo, 
Beside i}^e grave all desolate and lone. 

No wringing of the feeble hands was here. 
Nor heaving breast discharging heavy sighs^ 

Nor furrow'd. cheek moistened with trickling tear-— 
Despair alon^ gWd in his hollow eyes. 

And I would not haye had that old man's heart, 
For all this world's wealth twenty times full told ; 

Nor borne its slow, consuming, kilUog smart — 
For 'twas the father, who his daughter sold ! 
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FROM MY ELBOW CHAIR. 

. * 

Ip there by chance be afiy of our early readers, 
who, for old acquaintance' sake, feel an interest in 
the welfare of my worthy cousin Cliristopher 
Cockloft and his excellent family, they will be 
pleased to hear some account of the present state 
of these my hospitable rdlatires. I believe 1 
promised something of this sort in our preUminary 
essay, and as during the present season there is a 
great dearth of incidents in fashionable life, in con- 
sequence of the dispersion of the migr&tory portion 
of the beau-monde, I will take advantage of the 
favourable opportunity to keep my word. 

We are now all together at the Hall, each one 
pursuing his favourite occupation, and seeking 
amusement in the way that suits him best ; for so 
long as we keep*&om breaking the Sabbath, and 
avoid doing any thing wrong the rest of the week, 
there are no limits to the indulgence of whim, 
caprice, or incliivalion. Here then, enjoying, as I 
do, the glorious privilege of doing as I like, i«ur- 
roundedby those I love, greeted on every sid^ with 
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the smile of affectionate regard, and reposing in 
fiill view of all that charms in the wonderful crea* 
tions of bounteous nature, let m^ indulge my feel-' 
ingsi'in sketching the social circle which surrounds 
tne, and the mutations of time, whose footstepi^ 
sileht as they are, leave traces that mark his 
course to the period when our days cease to be 
nifmbered. 

The old Hall still holds up its head against the 
wind and weather, thoilgh to say the truth, it every 
year exhibits, more and more, the outward and 
visible signs of appfoaching decay. Like all an- 
cient and respectable mansions, it abounds in rats, 
-. which have taultiplied amazingly of late years, 
notwithstanding the incredible exertions of the old 
terriers and cats, assisted by divers ingenious con- 
trivances for their destruction, which the old gentle- 
man devised in conjunction with a worthy neigh- 
bour, whom I purpose at some future time to 
introduce to my readers, and who is well worth 
their knowing. These vermin have made excellent 
turnpike roads all through the walls, and run races 
backwards and forwards at night, making a most 
alarming clatter, insomuch that it begins to be 
whispered in the kitchen that the hotise is actually 
haunted. The. servants always go up stairs at 
night in procession, and take turns who shall go 
first. Jeremy Cockloft on. one occasion wrote a 
Latin letter, which he boasted would free the house 
from these troublesome inmates ; Pmdar Coddofr 
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followed it up Xvith a Poetical Epistle, and the old 
kdy invited them to a supper of ratsbane. All 
these failing, the squire subsidized a valiant drum* 
mer from Castle Clinton, ivho formerly beat the 
great drum at the theatre ; and who made the very 
walls tremble with his intolerable din; but Still 
they retained, and are likely to retain possession, 
until they find the walls ready to tumble about 
their ears, when, like true politicians, they will 
probably seek a better establishment. The last 
effort to dislodge them was made by Will Wizard, 
who came ne3x frightening them away, with a 
Chinese manuscript from the top of a box of tea, 
which puzzled them apparently as much as a wom^ 
out inscription sometimes does a pains-taking 
hunter of antiquities. My grave and scientific 
readers may perhaps wonder at our descending to 
such. minute and apparently insignificant particui> 
lars; but if they will only come and sleep at 
Cockloft Hall, if it he but for a single night, they 
will find that the rats are by no means to be over- 
looked in the enumeration of its inhabitants. 

A person accustomed to the appearances usually 
most prominent about this old place, will not fail to 
notice the absence of. two well-knovm and impor- 
' tant objects, which either presented themselvps, or 
were pointed out to every visiter. The first is the 
old Gherry«tree of which I formerly made mention, 
jOS having been planted by the squire in his youth- 
fui days« This wi^ blown down about three years 
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4igQ, and its fall was shortly after followed by tho 
death of old Cmssx^ who took it so to heart, that 
he never enjoyed his evening pipe afterward. I 
remember, it was one fine summer afternoon, we 
were sitting in the enjoyment of that luxurioos 
Usllessness, which forms one ctf the delights of our * 
warm season in the country^ The windows were 
all up — the old honeysuckles* mingling with the 
rose bushes, clambered about them, and clung to 
the crevices of the ancient walls, while the littU 
birds, half domesticated, twittered among them, as 
though in the wild solitudes of the woods. By-and*- 
by a litde black cloud appeared, slowly climbing 
above the majestic clii&, that form the westeni 
barrier of one of the most beautiful rivera-*the 
wind became hushed, as the cloud rose higher, and 
spread wider and wider — the birds ceased to twitter 
—the leaves and every thing in nature stood stock 
Ktill, while Mrs. Cockloft, with the sage prescienos 
appertaining to an experienced housewife, seiU 
round the maids to shut all the windows. In a 
little while, the thunder grumbled at a distance, 
land the young ladies, together with their good 
mother, at this signal, retired to a dark room, where 
they secured their safety by intrenching them* 
jselves between two feather beds, which Jeremy 
had assui)ed lliem were non-conductors. For my 
part, I stood at a window fronting the west, with 
the squire, watching the cloud as it rose, and ad* 
iniiing tj^e ^g^ag J^^htning, crossing its black and 
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cSulphiUQeous bosom^ aud oecasionally tinging its 
darkness with the radiance of heavenly fires. To 
me there is something in such U scene more eleva- 
ting and sublime than any other of the phenomena 
of nature. The* hurricane and the earthquake arc 
terrible and destructive ; but the dangers of a 
thunder-storm are too remote to excite a ration- 
al and well-grounded apprehension. To me, the 
lightning is not the wrathful "^e of an ofiended 
Deity, nor the thunder his voice, denounckig con- 
demnation and punishment on the guilty. I view 
the one as well as the other as grand instruments 
of the divine beneficence, refreshing the earth and 
purifying the air ; and when, after the storm is passed 
away, the rainbow arches the eastern cloud, who 
0an forget that it is there as a sign that the waters 
will never again be permitted to destroy the race 
of man ? When, therefore, I hear, as I have some- 
times done, enlightened men, even in the pulpit^ 
become the champions of ignorance and supersti- 
tion, by making these common and natural appear-* 
ance« the immediate indications of divine wrath, 
as well as liie immediate instruments of divine 
punishment, I pity their superstition, or despise 

« 

their hypocrisy. 

As we stood in silence, watching the approach 
ef th^ cloud, its edges became ragged, it burst 
and separated into dark flakes, whirring about, the 
sport of conflicting eddies of air, and in a moment 
jl&Br, the wind struck firom the high cliff down 



tipon the river, and covered it with a sheet of wfaifa 
foam. The vessels scudded under bare poles, th« 
sprajr and dust, mingling together, flew up into the 
heafVen^, and the old cherry-tree, at the first blast, 
fell to the ground almost without a struggle. " It 
has gone .before me," said old Christopher ^ "who 
shall compkin of the shortness of life, when all 
live long enough to bury half the friends they love, 
and t^e the cheri<shed objects of their youth level-^ 
led in th'e dust ?'* 

The storm soon passed a^&y, and as the dark 
cloud rose above the palisades, it seemed as if a 
thick curtain had been witlidrawn from the face 
of nature, disclosing all her late hidden beauties in 
the glowing west. The sun, just settings broke 
forth, covering the dripping grass and woods with 
millions of spscrklmg gems, the birds carolled 
Uilhely, as though the waters had been rosy wine, 
and the earth seemed like to some youthful beauty 
just steppiirg from a luxuriant bath— clean, sweet, 
and blooming, decked with the colours and the in- 
cense of a thousand flowers. Then came forth 
the fire-fly, the nooth, and the bat — and then ven- 
tured from their feathery covert Mrs. Cockloft and 
her blooming daughters. They had been told of 
the catastrophe of the cherry rtree, and the good 
lady attempted to condole with her husband. — " It 
was so (dd-^it could not have stood out much 
longer — ^and it was so full of gum, and bred so 
maity insects — ^we will plant another^ and it wiU 



soon grow again." — "Plant another — soort gpfbuf 
again ;*' repeated Christopher pettishly — ". Ye^,* 
wife, we can plant another, and it will soon grow 
again. But we 'shall never live to see it» asd all 
Ike pleasant reeolleetions of my younger days whenf 
I planted that old tree-^will they loo grow ;up' 
with the one we shall plant in its stead ? Young: 
people"-Hxirning to bis daughters, who are verginjf 
only on to forty— =■" young people' may renew loBt 
pleasures, and replace their old firiends^ With new^ 
one* — but the tree I have planted, and the friends^ 
i have followed to the grave, there is no time left 
me to renew.?' 

Don't let any of my readers suppose, for a mo- 
ment, that I believe in those old romancesy where* 
the lives of heroes and heroines are fret^uently 
made, by the sublime art of gramaryt to depend on 
a flower or a tree, with whose fate they are mys^ 
t^riously identified. I believe no stich thing ; but 
certain it is, that old Caesar seemied smitten with 
the same Wast that levelled the" old cherry-tpee, 
which it seetois he had assisted his master to plant, 
some sixty year^ before. He withered day after 
day, and fought it out manfully with hi^ old enemies 
tile witcheS) wht» took advantage of hii? weakness 
to beset him sorely. Numerous were the contests 
he had with these mischievous hagl^, who plagued 
him so that he could get no sleep at night. At 
lasti being quite out of patience with tiiese pesti- 
fent intruders,- he one nij^t saised himselif on his 
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elboWy and boldly expostulated with them, for thus 
troubling the last hours of a poor old negro, who 
never did them any harm, and had even refused %o 
assist at a witch*burning, cm one occasion, in Con- 
necticut. Being reasonable goblins, they departed, 
and never troubled him afterward. 

But though his religious impressions were min- 
gled with many of the superstitions common to his 
race, yet he seemed to have a vague idea of Chris- 
tian metaphysics. No means, however, were suffi* 
cient to convince him that his illness did not pro- 
ceed altogether from witchcraft f nor could his 
young mistsesses, who were oldfashioned enough 
to think a faithful servant not quite beneath their 
cares, persuade him to take any thing but remedies 
against his enemies, the witches. It is impossible 
to enumerate the strange mixtures he directed to 
be prepared for this end, or the singular fancies 
which ignorance and early impressions had min- 
gled in his mind, disturbed as it was wdth pain. 
Sometimes the poor old soul imagined the room 
was full of cats, come thither to scratch him to 
death; and again, that the angels were waiting 
round, to carry him to Heaven. 

It was curious to- see how the errors of his early 
impressions — ^for he vi^as sixteen years old when 
brought from Africa— *had mixed up with the sim- 
ple ideas implanted subsequently, respecting the 
Christian religion. His kind mistresses ministered 

to the waats of las soul, as well ea the infirmMei 
▼ot* t— H 16 
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of his bodyj and endeavoured to make him com«f 
prehend the mysteries of our faith. But they were 
beyond his reach. He feared, he said, " the Lord 
wouM not kno'Vr him"— ^meaning that lowly aar he 
was, it might escape the Divinity that such a being 
had ever existed. His decay was gradual, but the 
state of My mind was singularly compounded of 
the mistakes of ignorance, and the rafmbhngs of 
light-headedness, as it is called. The day before 
he died, J was in to see him. " Massa Launcelot," 
said he, " think old negro like me ever go to heav- 
en ?" — " I warrant you, old Caesar," replied I. He 
seemed eorafort«d with the assurance, but still a 
doubt hting on his mind-^^' What wfll old negro 
Kke me do there ?" — Then his eye seemed glad 
for a moment, and his la'St words were — " Never 
mind-»-^I can wait uport the angels." s 

My worthy cousin took the* fall of his two oH 
friends, as just related, very much to heart, and for 
some days neglected those rural plans and rural 
occupations which had been his hobby-horses for 
some time.- It would fill a volume to record the 
tarious ptirisuits of the squire during the laist ten or 
a dozen years. Suffice it to say, that his favour-* 
tte hobby at thi« time. Was fanning^. He had not 
long before^ be^h chosen Yice-President of an Ag-i 
ricultural Society, and has ever since been, so bu-* 
sily engaged in the science of rural economy, asf 
the gentlemen farmers call it, that^ provided he is 
not ruined beforehand, he will certainly bring it ad 
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liearly as possible to actual perfection. His first 
grand experiment was made in the second year of 
the late war, when he turned his famous fishpond, 
grievously abounding in all sorts of reptiles, into a 
hemp-field ; the nation being at that time very much 
in want of that article. He employed an army of 
Irishmen .to ditch it — ^ploughed it a dozen times 
with his doubje-mouldcd English plough-r-har- 
rowed the very soul out with an ironHoothed har- 
row — lost a horse and a pair of oxen in the mire, 
and finally got an immense crop. True it is, that 
}t did not half pay for the labour employed in its 
production-7-Tbut what of that ? My cousin wrote 
^ memoir on the subject, which was published in 
;the journal of tlie society, and got a silver medaU 
I think it was about this time that the Merino mania 
began to rage, and my good cousin never escaped 
a inaoia ^n his life. He was carried away outright 
by the cuprent, and purchased several sheep of the 
genuine breed at an enormous price, with whick 
he stocked a farm he had bought on purpose. Thus 
prepared, he negotiated for the hire of a famous 
Humphreys ram, which he paid, I think, three 
hundred and fifty dollars the season for, and brought 
^1 the way firom Connecticut himself, in his own 
. carriage. It was a fine sight to see the horns of 
Ibis digni^ed animal sticking out of the carriage 
window, and I recollect poor Pindar Cockloft, who 
^as at that time living, wrote an epigram, in which 
h^ bjrougbt in the cre§^ of Kjpg Pyrrhiw, wW<?h li; 

03 
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«eems was a pair of goat's horns ; and i?^ich so 
a£5ronted the squire's lady^ that she never rode in 
the coach afterward. But I don't know how it 
was, though the squire had ijiade his calculations 
80 tfaaX he could not possibly lose by this plan, the 
establishment brought him in debt every ybar, and 
in the end he sokl farm, sheep, and all, tit a loss of 
about five thousand dollars. The old gentleman 
don't like to hear this story, but a% is usually the 
case with all sore subjects, he is likely never to 
hear the last of it. 

He next entered the lists with a neighbouring 
gentleman farmer, belonging io the same society, 
which had ofiered a premium of fifty dollars for 
the best crop of com firpm a single acre; The 
rest of the farm was now entirely left to its fate, 
and this foitunate little . acre was manured and 
ploughed until it could hold out no longer. Old 
Csesar was at that time prime minister, and kept 
every creature about the place employed in this 
momentous affair, kst the honour of his master 
might suffer. To make an end-r-Christopher beat 
his antagonist by ever so many grains, and won 
the premiunr, which, together with the com, he ex- 
pended in fattening an. ox, for a great cattle-show 
then impending. Beshrew me, worthy reader, if 
monarch on his throne — ^the Grand Lama, or even 
the bull Apis himself, was ever petted, pampered, 
rubbed, scrubbed, and stuffed, like unto this ma- 
jestic quad]^ped. By the time ^e show came ok 



he had grown to a great size, ai^ eaten up erery 
thing on the farm, besides the proceeds of the pre- 
mium. 

However, to the infinite content of Mrs. Cock- 
loft, who began to anticipate a famine, the cattle- 
show cafne at last. The old squire set out in his 
carriage, accompanied by Jeremy, who carried a 
biography of the ox in his portfolio, written by him- 
self, escorted by old Caesar, and all the household 
troops, terriers and -all, who turned out in honour 
of this Egyptian divinity. After an oration by Jer- 
emy, and a stout dinner, followed by several patri- 
otic toasts, the decisions were made by the judges, 
and the Cockloft ox came in only second best. It 
seems, a cunning varlet from Jamaica, on Long 
Island, had. pampered his ox with ruta baga, and 
everybody ascribed his victory to that miraculous 
" vegetable. Jeremy endeavoured to maintain the 
"honour of the family, by exhibiting an onion nine- 
teen inches in circumference ; but the fates were 
that dky adverse to the house of Cockloft. The 
young squire was thrown quite into the back- 
ground, by a member who electrified the whole 
society, as well as several spectators, by producing 
a ruta baga, four hundred and thirty-eight thousand 
times heavier than the seed from 'which it gtew, 

• and which he proved had gained, since the planting, 

* seven times the weight of the seed in every minute, 
' whereas the onion only gained threefold in the samQ 
' time. Hereiq^ tke society turned up their noses 



at Jetemfa onion, and the old squire returned home 
considerably out of hmnour. 

Reflecting) however, on the marvellous wonders 
he had heard concerning the rata baga, he was 
luckily inspired with the prodigious idea of turning 
his whole farm into one great field for the cultiva- 
tion of that meritorious vegetable. He accordingly 
procured several quarts of the genuine seed, and, 
determined to do nothing by halves, he hired a tall 
Cumberland moss-trooper, who, like antrue borderer, 
as was afterward found out, slept half the day, and 
plundered the squire every night. This tall over- 
seer took the field as commander in this great ruta 
baga expedition, to the great mortification of old 
Caesar, who became exceedingly restive, and made 
a point of mistadung all the orders pf the com- 
mander-in-chief, who, to confess the truth, spoke a 
language, which, like Berwick-upon-Tweed, seem- 
ed to belong neither to England or ScoUand, thou|^ 
something between both. 

Now began the ploughing crosswise, this way 
.and every way. To this succeeded the dividing 
of the fields into rows of equal distances, and with 
all the precision used in measuring a degree of 
longitude, at a given distance firom the poles. 
Afterward came the seeding, the transplanting, 
the system of evaporating, a^d various other mat- 
ters, which I cannot particularize, not being a gen- 
tleman farmer. Finally, the ruta baga did, how- 
^TCTt M in d«t^ bpund, grow to a size of grefit 
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dignity. The different fields produced a most lux* 
uriant crop, and it was well they did, for there was 
nothing else to live on but ruta baga. The squire 
bad given up raising potatoes, having lately been 
convinced that they contained little or no nourish- 
ment. Wheat and com were also in disgrace with 
him, ever since Sir Humphrey Davy proved that 
an acre of ruta baga would produce twice the 
nourishment which could be derived from an acre 
of either of^e former. In short, the whole estab- 
lishment, servants, cattle, and swine, were con- 
demned to a. ruta baga regimen, and the conse- 
quence, was, that the milk and butter came to taste 
very much of that unparalleled vegetable. This I 
mention as a curious fact, worthy the attention of 
all my country readers who keep a dairy, and who 
perchance may have been led astray from the cul- 
tivation of those rich and waving fields of wheat 
and com, that whilom were the pride of the farmer 
and the source of his prosperity. 

It was about this time, if I remember right, that 
"Will Wizard happened to mention the immense 
crops of Kouw'leangj or millet, produced from an 
acre of ground, by a peculiar mode of cultivation 
practised among' the Chinese, on the great rive^ 
PeiliO. My estimable cousin happens to be one 
of that numerous class of people who are smitten 
with every kind of novelty, especially if it comes 
from abroad. It is his settled opinion that an im- 
ported plan, an imported book, or an imported aeed^ t 
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is worth half a dozen of domestic origin, lio matter 
whether or not they are suitable to the country or 
the climate. He acts upon the principle that na- 
ture has been guilty of innumerable blunders, in 
neglecting almost entirely to -accommodate the dif- 
ferent soils and climates of the world with suitable 
productions ; an omission which can only be rem- . 
edied by the exertions of patriotic societies and in- 
dividuals. 

Conformably with this system of fifsonlng and 
acting, the squire fell in love with the Kouw-leang, 
to the total neglect and abandonment of the ruta 
baga, and is now assiduously employed in that 
hopeful project under the particular superintend- 
ence of Will.' As usual, every thing else is neg- 
lected for this new whim-wham, which, I sup- 
pose, will end in the total failure of Christopher's 
sanguine expectations. Indeed, I sometimes fear 
my worthy cousin will go near to ruin himself, 
before he makes the discovery that every country 
has its peculiar modes of cultivation, and its pecu- 
liar productions, best suited to its situation — that 
these will necessarily change whenever they cease 
to be applicable to the actual state of things — and 
*that a system of rural economy, adapted to a coimtry 
where land is dear and labour cheap, is not exactly 
calculated for one where labourers are scarce and 
land abundant. 

Having already extended this article beyond the 
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patience of most fashionable readers, I must re- 
«erve a sketch of the other members of the Cock- 
loft family to some future opportunity. 



THE FASHIONABLE DINNER. 

The oth«^^ day I received an invitation from my 
worthy friend, Mr. Tubman, to dine with him. As 
the card was dated ten days beforehand, and five 
o'clock the hour appointed, I concluded it was 
some extraordinary occasion, and dressed accord- 
ingly. On entering the drawing-room, with that 
punctuality which I consider a great virtue in these 
cases, my old friend took care to let me kiiow, in a 
confidential whisper, that the dinner was given to 
a titled foreigner of great distinction, who had 
brought him a letter of introduction from a particu- 
lar friend, high in oflBice at the seat of government. 
Our entertainer and his lady seemed puffed up 
with more than ordinary consequence, and, bypas- 
sing in and out of the room every five minutes, , 
with faces of busy importance, convinced the com- 
pany they were put to great inconvenience to enter- 
tain them. The dining-room being on the same 
floor with the drawing-room, and separated only by 
a large folding door, we occasionally detected the 
lady, like old Hardcastle, drilling the servants into 

Hd 
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proper discipline for this extraordinary oecasion, 
^d not unfrequently getting out of patience, and 
scolding them roundly, 411 this, as may be sup- 
posed, destroyed every idea of social enjoyment on 
the part of the guests, who gave so much trouble, 
and, accordingly, we all sat in rueful solemnity, like 
people at a funeral, waiting the appearance of the 
venerable sexton to ^nnouncp the moving of the 
procession. 

The principal gi^est arrivied about^alf past five, 
^nd was receiyed with such cumbrous, illplaced 
yrelcome, as I could easily perceive laid him under 
ponsiderable embarrassnient, although a perfect man 
pf the world. Indeed, I have often had occasion 
^0 observe that nothing, not even laughter, is mor^ 
patching than awkwardness, an4 have more than 
pnce seen the best bjred n^an in the world entirely 
jhrown out, by the clumsy attempts of his enter- 
4ainers to be insufferably polite. After this recepr 
Jion, my worthy friend rubbed his bands and began 
to lament his embaqrai^sments of trade, the stagna- 
tion of business, and the scarcity of money ; not 
1,hat he, for his particular part, cared about these 
^hings for himself, being quite pjit of business, and 
entirely above such naatters. Mrs. Tubman als9 
put in a word nqw and then, and approved herself 
^H^ost as gfeat an aclept in commercial mattery ay 
Jier husband. She entertained his lordship with 
yarious interesting stories of people that had growQ 
jnjmpnsely rich by a foftunate hit, and pojnted o\»t 
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sereiBl excellent, speculations to his notice. Ifr 
Wfts not a little amusing to contrast the self-satis*^ 
fied and consequential air of the excellent Tub-< 
man, with, the restrained look and. embarrassed 
civility of his distinguished guest, who seemed 
equally inclined to be ashamed of himself^ and to 
laugh at bis host.- 

At half past six, it being then (5andle'ligbt, w^ 
were informed that dinner was on the table, and 
much polite Embarrassment arose on the score of 
precedency ; for I have observed,- during my recess 
in the country, this had become ^t matteif of very 
considerable consequence. I have more than oncef 
caught a lady making most extraordinary exeitiontr 
to gain a seat near the head of a public supper*' 
table, within speaking distance of a foreign minis<^ 
ter's lady. From the zeiail with which these affairs^ 
are contested, even among us sturdy repubUcansy 
it would seem all personal consequence, as well a9 
intrinsic dignity of character, was dependant, not 
on ourselves, but on the notice or the proximity of 
those in more elevated stations. 

But Mrs. Tubman, whom I have oft6n seen per-» 
forming the most Amazonian feats to gain an hon- 
eurable B«it at city assembly suppers, being re^ 
solved to do the genteel thing, and establish an 
incontestable claim to good breeding, insisted on 
entering the dining-^robm with h6r huiband in the 
. rear of the procession. By this well-bred arrange-* 
Iteent, it became difficult to distinguiish the^ heact 



from the foot of the table, and, as might be ex* 
pected, much-confusion took place in the anrange* 
ment of the guests, as the distinguished foieigner 
was of course entitled to a- seat on the right hand 
of the lady. My good 6iend, Mr. Tubman, how- 
eyer, being, as it would seem, determined not to 
be outdone in good breeding by his wife, mosi 
heroically insisted upon \d» taking the head of the 
table, and cutting up a sa^le of yenison, for the 
gratification of the company, not one of whom had 
ever the happiness of seeing a person of his rank 
perform that feat. This afiEaur being at length h&p« 
pily adjusted, we were permitted to eat, but not in 
peace. Such, however, was- the superior excel* 
lence of the dinner and wines, and such the mag- 
nificence pf his table, that I ccmfess to my readers, 
for some time, I verily believe, the company forgot 
all the defects of our host's breeding. For my 
part, I freely declare, that, as I contemplated Mrs. 
Tubman through the classic figures and bouquets 
of flowers that ornamented a superb silver plateau, 
reaching almost from one end of the table to the 
Other, I mistook her far a perfectly well-bred lady, 
and came near forgetting entirely, that not fine 
feathers, but fine manners, make fine birds. The 
delusion seemed likewise to extend to the principal 
guest, who was indeed a perfectly well-bred man^ 
imd seemed gradually to incline to a degree of 
pleasantry befitting the occasion. 
Our worthy entertainers, howeTer, soon took 
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especial dare to conTince us all that we were mor- 
tal. If any of the company, and especially his 
ioidship, happened to ask for a piece of bread, 
Taboon wmild forthwith hiu^i himself suddenly 
round, and Tociferate, " Tom, don*t you hear, my 
lord wants apiece of bread." If he asked to have 
his plate changed, it wte " Zounds, sir, can't you 
see, my lord wants his plate changed." The con- 
sequence was, that in a little time, all the senrantis 
had their eyes fixed upon his lordship, and of course 
nobody else received the least attention. This in- 
creased the good Tubman's difficulties, and the 
confusion of his domestics, who, in proportion as 
ibe worthy man's vinrath increased, became half 
wild vrith a desire to anticipate our wants. I re- 
member my plate was changed four times before I 
had an opportunity of tasting what was on it, and 
once expressing a wish .for a glass of porter, five 
es mx were presented at the same moment. The 
good Tubman heretj^n actually called them a^ 
padc of ^^ stupid rascak," and wits heard to swear' 
andihly on several occasions. Hi^ lordship being 
a litte inclined to mischief, set the example of 
wanting a vast many things, and this being follow- 
ed by the company, who fell into his humour, so 
mttqr wants were announced at dM seme time 
fiaam all parts of the table,.4na poor Tubman at 
Itcigth g<A jinto a p^eet fetter, to the great ammse" 
iki^t of us idi. It was ^sou^ds, mt, dacft ymk 

cea kii loidifW^ wants 'Aiia;": and ^yea stofit 
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blodch^ad, don't you hear Dr. Wormivood a«k far 
thftt;" till thq wbgle exhibition became ixrenstibly- 
ludicrous. 

The dinner being orer, Mr. Tubman heaved a 
long and heavy sigh, for his labours were new at 
an end, and Mrs. Tubman took the command of 
the dessert. Now came the cut glass of couittless. 
p^ce, the silver, and the china, freighted with aU- 
the delicacies of nature and art. But some map 
Itgnant planet bipg that day over the deetiniBa of 
the Tubmans. The servants not haviog got over 
the flurry of the dinner, scarcely placed any thing 
in its proper place, and the c<»ifo8ion increased. 
The lady, to do her justice, conducted henelf widi 
much mcMre breeding than her husband, and kept her 
temper wonderftdly. At first she merely looked 
hard at these incorrigible offenders, then she shook 
ber head, and ihen her finger significantly. Find- 
ing thi& did not answer, she began to reprimand in 
a sort of stage whisper, and I could occasionally 
distinguish a variety of minute directions, aai 
laconic lebtures, aspirated in a tome of suppnraaed 
anguish, dismay, and indignation, most faappQy 
blended. .< 

The whole household seemed now in most irre- 
trievable con&sion. Ipaitkularlynoticedacaiwlai 
Mow, who had been pcometed from the st^^ 
to aaaiet on diis trying occasion. Whether it was 
thai be-fdt xathbr virkwaid in his nivw service, or 
4» i«0s«iice of a lord OTiivwed U|s» or thai the 



dottds on the brow of his mistreds cSsmayed his 
understanding, I cannot say, but he was beyond aft 
question the FalstafF of waiters, for he not only 
Waited himself, but caused others to wait also. 
When asked for any thing by a person on the 
opposite side of the tadble, he made a point of for- 
getting the aforesaid table, and running lull against 
it by way of a short cut. But this was nothing to 
the difficulty which occurred, when he hfippened 
to be applied to by two persons at a time, for two 
different things. This, together with Tubman's 
threatening gestures, and Mrs. Tubman's threaten- 
ing aspect, generally completed the wreck of his 
understanding, and he would stand stock stHl, with 
moudi awfully dilated into an immeasurable stare 
of astonishment and dismay. Mrs. Tubman finally 
fimned herself into a fume, and Mr. Tubman's 
spirits seemed quite departed from him, when about 
half p^st eight, the ambassador's carriage arrived, 
and the company sepasated, exceedingly overpow- 
•red with their entertainment. 

i have not introduced this sketch with a .design 
to throw ridicule on that numerous and respectable 
class of people, who have become rich by the ex- 
ercise of the two great national virtues, industry 
aad eeoaomy. If I were called upon to decide 
between the intrinsic worth of these sterling hahilSy 
and the mere artificial tinsel of feshionable man- 
ners and fashionable style, I should not hesitate a 
moment in pieferrii^ the former. These fumidi 



^e basis oi almost all that mamtaitts the pcod* 
jierity of « xuLtion ; while the latter constitttte the 
mere shallow support of a vain and frivolous affec*^ 
tation of superiority. It is proper, too, that people 
should, alter their nuodes of life> and increase their 
expenditures, as they grow rich. Ambition is 
moreover a legitimate ofbpring of wealth, and it 
is extremely natural ths^t people, who have elevated 
themselves above their, early associates in their 
style of living, should aspire to the company of 
those whom they have been long accustomed to 
consider their superiors* 

But still, things that are perfectly natural, may 
not always be strictly proper. Though I am too 
much of a republican to tolerate even the most 
remote approaches towards a distinction of ranks, 
still I must insist that there a|e certain distincU0Q£»y 
founded in the immutable principles of reason, and 
which may and ought to subsist in all countries 
claiming an association witji the civilized world* 
These distinctions dp not ext^id to exclusive po* 
Ijtical rights, nor have tjbey the least connexion 
with the adventitious circumstances of birth or sta- 
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. tion. In the eye of the law, of the public authori- 
ties, and in the participation of political rights, ler 
all men be equal — ^but not in the drawing-roMns, or 
the assemblages of well-bred peqple. A man may ' 
go to the poUSj and exercise his right of suffrage in 
a red flannel waistcoat and tow linen trousers if he 
ifiH ; but Imtost b^ kiKve to demur to his enteii}9g 



a diawing-room in the same c^staine. RepulK 
Ikanism is not necessanly eidier low-bred er 
valgar; there is a genteel republicanisQiy quito- 
o«mpatible with all the 'salutary distinctions nadBS^. 
sary to keep up that refinement of mannecs, so 
essential to purity of mcnrals ; and those who, under 
pretence of standing up for equal rights^ disdain to 
dress even with ckanUness at a lady's draving^ 
room, are no more repub.licans on that account, 
dun the Adamites are Christians for biddijig de- 
fiance to ^decency, and going entirely naked. It. 
appears te me that society has suffered very con? 
sideraibly from this uhnatural association of. the 
rights ci the people with the privileges of dramr- 
ing-rooms, send that it is high time for us to b^gi^a 
to distinguish between what is essential topoliticaL 
fbeadom, and what has no connexion witb it what- 
ever. 

The objects of social and polite intercouxse are, 
if I rightly jestimate them, either pleasure or im- 
provement. For the former puipose it seems 
necessary that the. parties to tlus sociat con^piett 
should4)e nearly on a par, as respects those refine- 
ments considered essential in w^U-bred people. 
For the purposes of the latter, it seems no less 
necessary, that those whacome to receive instnio^ 
tion, should be suficiently at their ease to «ttend 
to their instructers. If these positions are conreel^ 
it foUows that Xhete is neither reason or propriety 
in the aasocialioii of the igpMcant 8«d low-hce4» 



wjih the poUte and well educated, at least in dsatr* 
ittg-rocnns, since neither pleasure or improvemeol 
will probably be derived from liiis ill-sorted ccm*. 
nexion« The line which separates them at thi*' 
precise point is founded in reason and utility, and 
has no more coimexion with an aristocracy, than 
superior talents or actomplishmiLents make an arijih 

The momi^t a man or a woman of good diar* 
acter becomes properly qualified in manners or 
accomplishments to give Or to receive pkasuie, in 
what is called good -society, I am for admitting 
them without the least hesitatien, and not be£oire. 
Political freedom has little to do in domeBtie ar- 
rangements; and the sticklers for tins species ol 
equality seem to forget that they taci^ acknowl* 
edge their sen^e of inferiority, when they submit 
to neglect, if not to downright rudeness, in order 
to mMttain a mortifying intercourse with those 
whom they affirm to be only their equi^. If there 
is this perfect 'equality, to what purpose take til 
this trouble', and put>Up with all these mortifioa*' 
tions ? Mr. Tublnan, f<»r instance, is a yery worthy, 
usefril, rich, and well-meaning man ; and his wile 
it a very respectable woman in her way. She is 
very well among those who have been bnni|^t iqr 
with a simikir neglect of the Mules and the Gfacea, 
ahd would belooked up to by thc^ all, were Sh« 
content to be their leader* Nay, iMs worthy 
eouple' mighl ventnre ^oecasionai^ xxfom a balj^ 



where the My has nothing to do but make coite- 
aies, and the gentlemaQ may play at whist. But 
they had better eschew great dinners to foreigners 
of dialinction. A great ditmer is an ordeal which 
4Knly the rery best bred people, schooled by early 
habity can go through with honour to themsekes 
and pleasure U) their guests. 



FROM OUR N£W-£NGL4ND CORR£SPOND£NT. 

Pi^niiil her duties were : — 
T« Moth tfa6 tuielttM pining* of old^ng^ ; 
To minister, to worn-out mind and body. 
And be repaid with querulous c<Mqplaint, 
Instead of thanks and blessings — 
Tet she perfonh^dthem — and that so smifihgly !' 

Ths duties^ tobe peifonned» the priYattontf to be 
endured, and the heart-wringings to>)i>e suffered, 
are nearly the same in erery situation of hfe. 
Providenqe,in the generfd distribution of hajqnness, 
or rather misery — ^for happiness is only the dream 
of inexperience — ^has not exempted any reasoning 
being from tho. intrusion of ihat fiimiliar and ma- 
lignant ap(kit which haimts us ivhererer we go, 
meets us at " Philippi" and cyerywbera else, and, 
not content wth poisoning our waking momema, 
often in the silence of midnight draws, the curtains 
of the wearied slenper, whispeiing in his eai taka 
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of horror, from which h6onlj escapes to the per 
ception of real, substantial misery. The writers 
of tales of imaginatiim have kUy pictured the rural 
fields, the recesses^ ef lirftj mountains, and the 
banks. of crystal etreams, that murmur and mean- 
der thi^ough j^mdant vales and whispering forests, 
as the abodes of a race of beings eaiampt from the 
common miseries of human nature, and leading a 
life of innocent reposp, unknown and unima^ned 
by the inhabitants of tovims and cities. 

But it is not so. There are guilt and transgres* 
sion everywhere ; and wherever these are, there 
must be suffering. It is not the sweet aspect of 
nature, hei^sHsiles, her music, or her silent seduc* 
tions, that can sooth the* bitterness of sorrow, or 
soften the pang of remorse. These are the recrea- 
tions of a mind at ease ; but the loss of^happiness 
robs them of every soothing charm, «s the loss of 
health causes us to torn With loathing fro6) the 
food we wer^ accustomed to relish. Providence is 
not unjust ; and as infinite vnsdpm knows that nien 
cannot choose either their coujrse through the 
world, or their place of repose when the active 
exertions of life have ended in the fruition or dis>- 
appointment of hope, so has infinite goodness 
<ndained, that, whether oar path lead through the 
crowded streets or the rural fields, is of little con- 
■equence, so long as we pursue our course inno» 
eently and usefidly . Let not the inhabitant of the 
buetlkig eity, while he complains of the radcet of 
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the noiBy scene, the rube moA contests he endweir 
in* jdstling wkbhis UiQxpm in the eternal lovind of 
busy selfishness, imagine that it is only to retire to 
the enjoyaieitf /o£ quiet and refKxse to be happy. 
Still less let the rural t^iant of some onyisited 
recese^.' while the lisdessness of blank vacuity 
hangs, upon his flagging spirits, robbing imagina^ 
tion of its wings, and hope of its bright beckoning 
beacon, peimiade himself 'that the amusements or 
occupations of the city would make him happy.*- 
Wece they to change places, the one would but 
barter the feyerish agitations of hopes and fears, 
for emwi and spleen ; and the othe^ exchange the 
occasional want of excitement, to which habit had 
in some degree reconciled him, for a vexatious and 
p(eq>etual bustle, to which he can never beicome 
reconciled. 

To be satisfied with the spot on which we .are 
placed — ^to endeavour to make ourselves usefol in 
it— to struggle against our own. misfortunes, and to 
aUeviate those of our kindred and neighbours, is, 
after all, not only the best, but the easiest mode of. 
passing our lives. Everywhere the same power 
of fate, which is but a compound of accident and 
mismanagement, fxroduces examples that call forth 
the exmrcise of those duties, whkh to perform as 
we ought is the surest method to be happy, or 1 
rather to alleviate our own sorrows. The exeicise 
of well«directed andj well-sustained .duties caises 
a^swiset complacency to settle upon the soul, and 



wiket a whisperiiig eonaeioiuAess of welkbingp 
iM^ich, without nmkiiig it proud, enables it to hope 
humbly. Indeed, the mfferings of those we love 
are not mirae alleyiated by our kindness, than our 
own sympathies for them are sweetened by those 
watchful cares, those haUowedtenitemesses, wUch 
helplessness demands by its weakness, and repays 
with smiling thanks, or grateM tears. 

Close by the little straggling, village in whick 
I at present reside, there lires an old man, whose 
&mily consists of a son* and daughter, both grown 
up; The £ather is rather of the richer class of 
farmttresbut is old as well as infirm, and aboat four 
years ago was smitten with a paralytic stroke, which 
was followed by the most bitter of all' calamities te^ 
the friends of the sufferer, if not to the suflferer^ 
himself.^ His wholesome faculties fell into confu- 
sion, which is CTery day increasing. . He often 
knows not what he wants, and what is yet more 
affecting; his speech has become so embarrassed, 
that it is extremely difficult to understand him. 
The daughter is a^ plain, intelligent girl, whose edu« 
cation has been well conducted, and whose mind 
is mellowed and refined by a good deal of judicious 
reading. The son Ins been brought up entirely 
pn the farm, and is not only stupid, but, I fear, un- 
iseling.. ^ 

From this circumstance, the care, of the father 
fiUs almost entirdy upon the daughter. But eren 
if the son was ever so kind-heiffted, it isnot to 
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Wm that mm himself looks Ibr tfaat aootfaiog vfi^ 
pirthy, tkat.palk&t watchiolneas, that ever-dudng, 
untiniig kiadaessy which heam up against all tiw 
qneinlaius repiniiigs, capricious wants, and ungrate* 
fill complainings of hopeless, incurable ipfiimity. 
The interoourse of men is the rivaky of interest or 
ttnbition, the struggle of mind with mind, die igno* 
Ue "CfHitest of canning and inexperience. But in 
disappointment, sickness, and sorrow, when his 
hmes are wrecked, his body weakened, his Jiearl 
^B, «>d his n>u4 bereft of it, natiTe energy- 
then it k, that haying searched the world around 
for a resting-place, and found it all one waste of 
troubled wat^s, iie turns to the bosinn of woman, 
like the dove to its ark, and reposes till better timeSf 
or until the curtain drops for ever. 

I sometimeSy particularly on»a Simday afternoon^ 
walk out to the farm, where I always see an exam-* 
pie 4hat does me m<»e' good than a commoh ser- 
mon. The old mttd is almost past participating in 
the pleasures of social int^course, yet he seems 
pleased with &e visits of those he i^ used to see, 
and always holds out his hand to me wheoi I come. 
But his wants are insatiable, like those of a frowaid 
dtild, and being incapable of expressing them dis- 
tinctly, he b^ccnoes impatient whea not understood, 
and frequently accuses his poor girl of wilfidly* 
negtoelihg to sufq^ them. With the qneruloos' 
spirit natural to his sitaaiion, he often* treaHs^ her 
iia|{|ai% at jdie aonieiit she is mduag her inagia* 



9A9U to fiad oui what he mesiis. SomBtistos ht. 
weeps with infaoiktiie weaknevs, and . at others es* 
•ays; with passionate energy, to eaqness his im|niM 
tience at being, as he unjusily soipposes, wilftAy 
misunderstood. 

One would be inclined, from a general obserra^ 
tion of human life, to belioTO that here waa a trkdv 
which, in a little whale, would either 4>rei^ downf 
the mind, or harden the heart toiiiseiisiUlity. But 
it is not 80 with this admiraUe daughter. Thougli 
her long, light eyelashes* sometimes gltstea with 
tears, and I have more^than once seen her tmm 
away for a moment in the impa^«t)ce of anguish, 
yet never, on any oecasion, could I detect her in' 
one unkind vrotd or action, towards her stricken 
parent. On the contrary, hundreds of times have 
I watched, wi& sorrowii^ 'admization, her patient 
endurance— her ^ever-tiring attempts to oompre*-' 
hend his wants, by naining every thing she could 
think of, and her admirable temper Jn submitting 
to unkindness, when she deserved gratitude. Once, 
and but once, I saw her overcome for a'm<Maent. 
After trying in vain all the-metkods expmence had 
teught her lo discover the object of his wishes, the 
old man exclaimed, in his broken esobarrassed way^ 
— ^^ You vnmH understand your poor old fallier.'^— 
^ Oh ! ieitber'' — she seemed to be going on to jus^ 
tify hezaelf fiom this cruel charge; bat -checking, 
hnr intention, only bunt into tears. He looked Vf^. 
atli^aatif.iieiterwcmdiriiif or canag^wt^tiinui- 



ike Bmtter, and, tired with fimiilaM. ex^oi^ mat, 
hmck in bn cfaaiF, and wiebt losleep^ 

Being no great adibirer of Aat.sensibilily which 
is not only woBthlesa,' blit miaelideVoliay whexi it 
dbrfoks'from its duties, br performs them with a. 
grieiroiia countenance indicative of the pain it girea, 
I cannot omit to notice the habit- of. cheeifuhiess 
pneaerved bj this exemplary daughter throughout 
thisr lingering trial. Indeed^ I have erer observed, 
chat those who really leel most dee^ly^ the misfor- . 
tunes isi theiir dear friends or relsytives, uniformly : 
try to bear vp -against them, aodexhil:^ thdr sym- : 
pathy, not in the he^otkess indulgence of unceasing 
tears, but in the. exercise of undeviating kindness. > 
They not oiily sooth by their atteittions, but strength- 
en the sufferer by chastened and becoming cheer- 
fulniess. It never enters the thoughts of those virho 
really grieve, that it ict possible to suspect them of 
a want of sensibiMty, arid consequently they strug« 
^e, not to dbplay, but jto hide their feelings. . 

Thus, notwithstanding the pitiable situation of 
the fiecther, the daughter is neither gloomy or mel- 
ancholy. On the o<mtrary, there is an indescriba- 
ble expressiMi of something so l&e dober tranquil- 
lity, if not happiness, in her plain pale oountenance,: 
something so clear and sunshiny in her blue eye, 
that never smiles, but is always promising to smile, 
that one forgets she is burdened with so many 
melancholy duties. She enjoys, when her charge 

is quiet, the books I sometimes bring her; — she 
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attelMla to flie concerns of ibe houselnddy what% A 
is neaty tasteful^ and-oiderly ; and her chilchot po*- 
sesses a yein of wholesome dieei^ness, ^t be- 
speaks a mind supported by some inwaid ood« 
sciousness. Neitiieri as I am told, does she for* 
get the common offices of good-ne^hbouAood, or 
that social intercourse which we owe to all word»y 
people within the sph^e of a lural acquamtflDcae* 
She partakes in all the sober eojoymenls. of • 
cotmtry life — she fiairteto of ismcfa inDocent pleasQXav 
as dke can attain without neglecting her parent-^ 
and all that charms the most delicate taste, or the 
most refined ima^nation, in the easth and skies, is 
to lier a source of pure delight; fer she walks m*^ 
nocently and usefully on the onte, and looks towards 
the other as to a haven of bUssfiil repose. 

Let none of the eickly tribe of sentimentalkte 
accuse my little herdiile of ' insensibility, because, 
like a cxmfling and inspired chymist, she eztraetft 
good from evil. Her iniiles are the oflfspring of a 
guildess heart, and her cheerfulness the boon of a 
just God, who saw that this was to be a woiid ef 
sujBering, and mercifully ordained that^ to aUemte 
the miseries of ethers, should be the wna&ift way t0 
forget our own; 
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FROM MY-SLBaW GRAIR. 

m 

, That man is, in my ojlimon, truly fortunate, who^ 
amid the frivolous purfldt9, artificial enjoyments, 
tad lieartles&folliea which allure him on every side, 
^pveserves a taste £or the pure and simple pleasurea 
of a couBtry life. Whedier he devotes himself to 
:die cultivation of those productions which are ne- 
cessary to the existence of his fellow-creatures, or 
amuses his leisure hours in watching the progress 
of his flowers, or beautifying the little world where 
cei^xe jbQ his enje3rments, still to him the benefi- 
cent Cxtator has been most botmtiful, by giving a 
source of innocent ha|rpines8, awakened by the 
eontranplation of rural objects everywhere spread 
over the &ce of nature, and fed by the purest springs 
ctf xoxsaiX and intellectual feehng. 

From my very boyhood, it has been my peculiar 
lutpiHuein to share the friendship and afiection of 
a worthy gestleiEian, whose gentle virtoes and sin- 
gular turn of mind will furnish me with a happy 

of the feregoiag observati^is. He in- 
i2 



herited from nature a mind of uncommon strengthy 
as well as singular benevolence of heart; but ow^* 
ing to various circumstances, to his living much 
within the boundaries of his own territories, and 
exerdsii]^ unliix^ted authority tbereii^^hii^ strength 
of mind and goodness of disposition have branched 
out into various peculiariti«s, all characteristic of 
the best feelings, however whimsically displayed. 
His ancestors were amoi^ the first Christian 
settlers of this fair and fe:|^tile isle, and, unlike most 
of their worthy contempcoraries, pres.erved their lands 
entire, althoiigh often tempted by the mighty spec- 
ulators of the times to soU them, and become paiur 
peri^ in the third generation. My old frimKl inhmv 
ited jjie whole,, free from bond, note, or mortgage^ 
and has retained them to the present time; when, 
in consequence of the near approach of the cityv 
they have become ayaluable estate. I questiod^ 
^owever, whether th^s immense incfease of wealdi 
makes hini amends for the vexations the inroad oi 
the town occa&ipi^ him* Nitfnerous are the bonder 
wars, the watchiogs. and iiurei^tions, to. which be la 
^obliged to resoiat, in order to |»roteck his sabjbcts 
from the. raids of the mos»-ttooper8 of Greenwich^ 
the Bowery, and Kip's Bay ; and I have greal 
doubts whether ai^ df the sebowned commanders 
of ancient car modem times, e^rer devised mote ex- 
cellent stratag^w to circumveBt their enemies. 
Truth obligea me tootHifess, however, thai not^nef 
of thiG9& eyer succeeded, ^«€ept in aiii^ uuiunea^ 



where he caught a fellow in his towl^beuse by 
Bifiana of a coi^Tance of auch singular exceQence, 
that in going to secure the culprit, my old friend 
was himself caught in the same trap. Being thus 
imintentionally placed in bad company, he made 
Ibe best of his sitoatiom by entering into conversa- 
tion with his neighbour, who gave such an affect- 
ing account of the distresses of his family, that the 
old gentleman became an accomplice in robbing 
his own henroost, and*-actually bestowed two of 
his fattest pullets upon the rogue. He denies Ham 
story, but I -give the reader my word it is true. 

One of the most amusing peculiarities of my ex« 
eellent old fidend is an extravagant fondness {or the 
whole ammat creation. His old mansion U a kind 
of ark, tnhabite4 by almost every variety of the 
feathered race, from the voluble and various mock* 
bird, to the solemn <qwL His poultry-yard also 
abounds in a vast nuiober^of different kinds of do- 
mestic animals and fowls, all of which he cherishes 
with a scnrt of parental affection, and- among which 
be administers justice with the sagacity and up- 
rightaess of a Marshall. Such, indeed, is the 
mildness, yet vigour of his administration, that I 
have often looked upon him in the light of a mighty^ 
potentate, exercising an affectionate and patriarchal 
sway over his numerous and partycoloured sub- 
jects, and have more than once been tempted to 
hold him up as an example to the present race ci 
ldngs» being fiilly parsuaded, that the same aqui- 
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f^bld syitem of legislntkm exercised d?er the hu« 
man race, would produoe adegtee of hi^iness 
among my fellbwK^ieatures, to winch thfg^ are 
ahnost everywhere strangers. It is quite imposai* 
Ue for me to a^ord myself space far a fiill deveW 
epment of all the little arts of irtate policy practised 
in the government of his animal kingdom. The 
reader must be content with a brief aoconnt of 
(Mime of the leading features^. which will, however, 
be amply sufficient to show the eaEcellence of hi* 
a^wtem. . .« . 

I4ke all wis9 rulers^ his great object is to pre- 
serve ppikce and union^monghis subjects at home, 
and guard his frolitiers fipom the incursions of ene^ 
miss abroad. Early in the morning, 70a will se9 
him walk forth like one of the patiriarchs of Mea 
time. The moment he appears, his: subjects come 
running and flying in every direction to welcmie 
his approach, and give the merry nuiniing* saluta* 
tioh. The poultry flutter about his feet, or perdk 
£Amiliaijy -upon his ^shoulder, knowing by eipe>4 
rience the goodmonarch will not harm a feather of. 
their speckled wings. The pigeons too,* al which 
be has s great variety, fiEm-tails, pouters, tuEaUers^ 
and letter-caniers,^ the moment they see him, de«* 
scend from the air, (mt flfom the roofs ot the oitt-< 
buildings, hoveri!kig..ahd fluttenng their congratula^^ 
lions ; the, turkies run gobbling towards him, tfag 
dteks and geese come waddling up with toes 
tH(ned iBpudy^while half a doeE^dciigs of Taruma 



genenAians, but tU ot one £unilj, ajqnroach wag« 
giikg their tails, and leaping upr to hiM, honeat old 
heart. 

All ^a is pleaaajit enough. It is like going 
about aaiong the people, and receiving addresses 
af congratulation, sach as gratefal hearts, bestonf 
on those who govern widely and justly^. But it is 
inconceivable what difficulties tny old friend^haa 
to encounter, and what exertions he is obliged Uk 
make to keep the peace among his motley sub^ecta^ 
when he administers their breakfast. I reoienriMi 
at one time there was a tall boasting gander^ of 
the Chinese breed, who occasioned him a vast 
deal of trouble by reas6n^ of his quarrelsome, oveih 
bearing disposition, which kept the whole kingdom 
in a state of utt^r confusion and ferment. He was 
at length decreed a triangular yoke, which not only 
moartified his pride, but also impeded the progress 
of his fiirUier enormities. On another occasion 
there was a lordly turkey-c<)ck, whom my old friend 
dubbed the noble lord in the red riband, and who, 
like a notable bully, stalked over the oonmMHi peo* 
pfe without ceremony, creating great confusion, 
and sometimes trampling on the little chickeaSi 
I shall never forget the exultation of the old gen* 
tleman when a favourite game chicken of the De* 
lancey breed attacked the bully one morning, and 

* IpVe him such a sound drubbing that he alwayii 
kept the peace afterward. The gray4iaired man* 

• arch, like another Bonaparte, insmediataly erected 



one of his^bamyax^s into an independent kingdom, 
which he decreed to this valiuit championy together 
with a seraglio of half a dozen of his plun^ pal* 
lets. There. is a wise-looking owl^ which has been 
attached to tiie court of the old gentleman for nearly 
twenty years past, and whom he calls his nunistec 
of police. His functions consist in the particular 
anperintendence of the kingdom at night, when he 
prowls about like a tnisty watchman, detecting the 
rats^ and weasels in their depredations, and putting 
martial law in force against them^ On one occar 
sion, however, he was caught in the fact of eating 
a iiBiTounte pup spaniel, and in consequence of this 
abuse of power, was for some tim^ confined to a 
hollow apple-tree, like a disgraced Spanish minister 
inthetowerofSegQvia. 

One fine morning last spring I walked out to 
pay a visit to this exemplary monarch, and found 
him in one of his best humours. He £hook my 
hand with great glee, ^xclaiming^at the same time, 
" They are come-.-th^y are come !" — " What, youi 
grandsons firom school ?" replied I, " No— no — • 
the martens — don't you hear the little rogues twit^ 
tering on the box yonder ?" Honest, pure soul — > 
thought I — happy, thrice happy, in the virtuoufl^ 
simplicity, which can banquet on such cheap and 
innocent gratifications ! Just then a tumbler pigeon 
flew high in the air, and, according to the singidar 
iliBtinct of that curious bird, poised itself for a mo« 
ment, and throwing a somerset backwai^, de* 



Mended agtin to the infinite deUgbt of die monarcby 
who talked <of bestowing a new coop on the occ«^ 
mouj aad rewarded the feat with a handful of gmn, 
of which the rest of his courtiers^ according to cus- 
tom, managed to get the 'best share. I am of opin- 
ion that my friend enjoyed this feat with much 
greater zest, than if he had seen the down at the 
circus exhibit diose wcmderful evolutions, which 
a discerning pnblic rewarded, not long since, with 
a benefit of twelve hundred dollars. 

We DOW went in to breakfast, where the good 
vauan entertained me with a long account of the 
wars between the pigeons and martens, the guelphs 
ai^ ghibe&nes.of his conunonwealth, who altera 
nati^ly twned each other out of house and home. 
The injuries inflicted on the swallows by the niittr«' 
lens, were also another fruitful source of difficulty. 
*^ Plague take Utem," said he, in the tone of a fooA 
{mrent, aJSecting to find fauh with a favoured 
mrcfain who quarrels widi. his school-fellows— 
^* Plague take them. I believe they would master 
«iy whole territory, if it were not for a little wren, 
who is « perfect Bonaparte, and whom I sfaftU be 
obliged to send to St. Helena if he don^ keep the 
peace. There is no telling you what trouble I 
hive with these three conflicting powers, the 
pigeons, the martens, and the little wren, who 
feeems a matoh for all together." 

When breakfast was over, after examining his 
tmsry, turtiiii^ the eggs of his canary-biids'-nests, 
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feeding the yocuig orphans, for ^iHioM safety H soil 
of stronghold, faced with wire, is constructed at 
one end of the room, and playing a few tunes or 
the oigan for their mstruction, we sallied fofth to 
inspect the farmyard, as well as the more remote 
frontiers. As the mdst perfect ruler that er^ ex* 
isted always has a secret comer of his heart ua 
which is cherished some weak partiality, that every 
now and Uien discloses itself in an undue species 
of favouritism, so ani I obliged to confess that i 
itave more than once detected the old gentlemui in 
this grierous fault. His pigeons are undoubtedly 
his chiefest courtiers, and it is in respect to them 
that the cares of sovereignty lie heaviest on hk 
noind. These birds partake more of the foibles 
and caprices of human* beings tlian any others of 
th^ species, and the old gentleman assured me, 
with nauch gravity, that he has knbwn the domes- 
tic happiness of a worthy family entirely destroyed 
by a neighbouring rival having its coop repaired 
Bnd en^lliahed. This occasioned jealousies, dis- 
contents, and hearUbumings, which displaced thenw 
selves in the males' fighting, and the females' scolds 
ing, whenever they met each other. 

He moreover complained to me, that very often 
« young rake-hell of a pouter (the dandies of ih^ 
dovecot) will obstinately refuse to unite in the 
bands of matrimony with a plump heiress hp has 
^ciaUy selected, and in spite of his effcnrts, perse- 
vere in a course of wicked debaudiery, to ike uttor 



Gdnfdaildis^ id hk fpeeids asid roia <tl his consti'^ 
ttttiont Every day the behaviotir of some one of 
dvese unworthy favourites brings my worthy friend 
i&lo fresh trouble; Sometimes the children diso^ 
bey their parents, by venturing out into the temp- 
tutions of a bad world before they are properly 
iledged, and felling to the ground a prey to cats/ 
chUdren,and other arch enemies that are always 
dn the wateh to entmp helpless innocence. At 
otker iimes, he is put- to his wit's ends in attempt^ 
ing to reform some wicked polygamist, who, iff 
open defiance of the laws/ j^ersists in taking to 
himself half a dozen wives, and as many concu- 
bines. In a word, it is my opinion, that my friend 
displays more of the policy of a wise magistrate, 
more of the uprightness of an inflexible judge, and 
more of the temper of a true philosopher, in keep- 
ing peace among the quarrelsome, pacifying the 
rebellious, reforming the profligate, providing for 
the orphans, affiancing the widows, and chastising 
the bachelors, than any* one single member of the 
holy alliance, or indeed all of them together. By 
this excellent mode of recreation, he not only pro- 
cures to himself a rich and abundant source of hap- 
piness, but exemplifies at the same time as com- 
plete A system of morals and laws, as ever came' 
from flie brain of a Solon or a Lycurgus.' 

1 must not omit to mention, before I -conclude 
this paper, that the old gentleman, by a course of 
experimients upon his pigeons, has become a com- 
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ji^ ccmve^ to t)ie docdra^M of tb^ gMHk lm$c 

Bickerstaff. He asauxes me that he cati prodiieet 
at pleasure (that is, provided they will csdy follow 
his directions) pi|^0B8 of the most whimsical aod. 
opposite colours, and breed a fan-tul with any 
given jiumber of feathers in his tail, not exceeding, 
thirty-eight, which is the ne plus ullata of nltnre'a* 
eflforts. 

After' exhibiting to me a pair of choice tmmpeter 
pigeons, he exemplified his doctrine by a history 
of their birth and lineage. 

'^ Not six months ago^,^' said he, ^* I got possesaioB^ 
of that rare and beautiful bird,"— pointing to the 
male — "but being the only one of its kind in the 
country, I was quite in despair, lest I should not 
he able to increase the stock. In this dilemma, 
how do you think I managed matters ? i' faith, J 
immediately married him to a beautiful Capmhin 
lady, she being the nearest to him in affinity. . The 
first brood was doubtful ; the second gave me the- 
liveliest hopes; and the third promised to crown, 
my wishes, had it not been for a black carrier y who 
s^t just facing her during the sympathetic period, 
and turned the young ones at least ten shades 
darker than the mother. The fourth experiment 
was of course lost, in merely restoring the natural 
colour they had forfeited by the preceding on<^ and 
in the prosecution of the fifth, I was overtaken by 
a great misfortune. A strutting young libertine erf 
a pouter captivated the affections of the lady, who 
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consented to an elopement. All the consequences 
of such an imprudent step naturally followed But 
to bring the affair to a conclusion, the sixth genera- 
tion completely rewarded my cares, and gave me 
loll assurance of the truth of my theory." 

So saying, we continued our walks over the 
lunple domains of our worthy potentate. The 
same peculiar humour that goToms the economy 
of tiis farmyaid and pigeon-house, displays itself 
in his system of gardening and husbandry. He is 
always indulging himself in curious experiments 
in grafting and planting, and is a firm believer in 
ttie fanciful system of Darwin. Affinities and an* 
tipathies are carefully consulted in the disposition 
of his plants and vines, and he is particularly at- 
tentive in preventing all kinds of vegetabk de* 
bauchery, by plantinjg his melons, cucumbers, &c. 
at such a distance as to render every kind of 
criminal intercourse quite impossible. With a 
liberality tru)y«dmirable, he sows an acre of miOelo 
seed every year, by way of voluntary alms to the 
wild birds of the air, who, though not his subjects, 
amiually resort to his doniains in flocks that veil 
the clouds, with all the punctuality of pensioned 
courtiers or soup-house paupers-. It is expected, 
however, that they will keep terms, and tefirain 
from all depredations on the rest of the kingdom^ 
otherwise they may be pretty certani of being 
shot, with a gun at least twelve feet long, which 

Jiever yetiailed in committing great slaughter. 
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After traversing many well-cultiiAted fields, "we 
af length ascended a pretty high bill, commanding 
an extensive and variegated prospect of smiling 
meadows and waving woods, putting forth the^ 
spring verdure in gay profusion. The jtcene nat^ 
urally called up agreeable or tender associations, 
and the good old man insensibly glided into a traia 
of long past yet happy recollections* Every field 
was pointed out as the theatre of some-fcolicks^niA 
exploit of buxom boyhood — ^here he had caught a 
XQoclibird, which sung so loud diat his mother kept 
him in a. dark room for fear of disturbing 4he 
children ; thei^e he had shot a covey of quails, and 
yonder^ said he, under that did stump, once a 
s{ireading oak, I used to sit of an evening, with 
one who was my mistress in youth, my wife in 
manhood, my staff in age, and who is now an angel 
in Heaven. 

As I walked home that evening, and saw the 
busy crowds of the city panting in tides and eddies 
in all directions, and pursuing pleasure, through 
every avenue of pain, at the expense of ease and 
comfort, often at the sacrifice of health, fortune, and 
. fame, the simple and^ amiable eccentricities of my 
old firiend gradually assumed the airs o[ sober 
wisdom ; and I could not help acknowledging to 
myself, that he was not only the happiest, but<4fne 
of the most rational old men I had ever known. 
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*^VROUWEN DAGH," 
woman's day. 

In rummaging the other day among some of the 
old arohires of the Hail, treating concerning the 
eariy history of this fair and excellent city, I came 
unexpectedly, upon u singular Custom, which pre- 
vailed ahout a century and a half ago, among our 
worthy ancestors. It is recorded that«on Valen- 
tine's day, every young damsel was furnished with 
a piece of rope about a yard in length, with which 
diey lurked behind the comers of the streets, 
waiting the appearance of the young fellows, whom 
they were privileged to beat, until they got out of 
the way by, running. This day of license was 
called, in the classical language of our early times, 
Vrouwen Dagh I and it was held a disgrace for 
any young fellow to return these blows with any 
thing but a kiss, during the period of license. It 
is recorded that a smart blow was considered a 
peculiar proof of regard, especially if it left a me*- 
mento on the skin, which was held equivalent to 
those marks by which country people designate 
sheep and cattle as their own. 

This custom continued to prevail until about the ' 
beginning of the setenteenth century, when, as the 
historiftn velales, the married women, doubtless in 



consequence of the unseemly UbertyaUowed them 
when single, became so grievously addicted to 
arrant scolding, and lectured their husbands in 
such a vf^jy, that a law was passed empowering 
the sheriflf to erect a ducking-stool, directly in front 
of the old City Hall» for the purpose of restraining 
this liberty of speech. It was, however, tadcen 
down some years afterward, being found unnec^^;' 
sary in consequence of the wonderful r^nrmaition 
of the sex about that time,, which, I am happy ta 
say, has continued ever since. 

Reflecting the other evening on these and other 
matters connected with our patriarchal age, I insen* 
sibly yielded to the influence of the dog-days, and 
fell asleep. The human mind may be likened to 
a well-broken steed, whose uprightly gambols are 
restrained by a habit of submission to his rider, but 
who> the moment he slips his rein, bounds over the 
fences, and riots in forbidden pastures. So widi 
our reason; while waking, it only indulges in a 
few occasional curvettings ; but when sleep comes,^ 
and steals away the bridle placing it in the hands 
of nimble fancy, we disdain die limits of possibility, 
and triumph for a while over time and space. 

I fancied myself all. at once standing close by 
th^ ducking-stool, erected by the before-named 
sheriff', in front of the old City Hall, at the rao-. 
ment the worshipful magistrate was adjudging a 
number of cases in wJiich the liberty of speech 
had been grossly abused, by certain married kdiies, 



VI W9S ^eged. Tlie first offender, I remember, 
was a. goodly-sized dome, of some fifty years old* 
8he wore a little cap, partly inclining ^to one ear, 
and oasried her. aims a-^kimbo, as if in defiance, 
betk of. the husband and hiagistrate. She was 
arraigned on the complaint of a stout, brawny^ 
weather-beaten gehtleman, wearing a little cocked 
hat,., ornamented with broad copper lace. A" 
short pipe was stuck in the button-hole of his 
waiiltcoat, -that bore s(«ne vestiges of lace also, 
and it. was remarked that the circiunstanpe of the 
l^pe indicated gte«t wrath in the owner, as this 
was the first time he had eT<;r beeu seen without 
oacrying it m his iboulh. He c(^ounced himself 
as the renowned Mynheer Adrian Block, the first, 
nandgator that ever sailed through Hell Gate, an 
adventure which he compered as nothing, com- 
pared to weathering a matrimonial gale at home. 
The sheriff having found out, by crosa-questioning 
the parties, that the scolding arose entirely firom 
the provoking silence of the skippier, who obsti-. 
nately lefused to quarrel with his wife, decreed 
that this was some little excuse, and dismissed her 
lailh a cautioii. Before she got fairly out of hear- 
ing, however^ she attacked Mynheer Block so 
i;i§arously, that the magistrate ordered her back, 
and sentenced her to a ducking. 

The next culprit was a brisk, snub*nosed, skiiuiy 
little dame, with peculiarly sharp black eyes, that 
bodM. 00 good. Her husband <^ Wyngaard, 



stated that he kept the sign of Satiia CUia»^ near 
the corner of the Cherry Garden^ and that he 
wad doing prelty well, till his wife drove away all 
his-eustomers, by scolding. from morning to night«^ 
The little woman urged, as an offset, that her hus^ 
band did nothing but tipple with erery person thaf 
came iato.the house. She would not have minded 
this 80 much had he drunk ocrt of his eustcim^v^ 
cup ; but die gentleman, forsooth, most titeat in hia 
turn, by means of which he was bringing ^em te 
poverty, and th^ only method she could diink of io 
prevent his beggaring herself and children, was toT 
drive people »way as soon as possible. The 
sheriff hereupon decreed Mynheer Wyngaard a 
sound ducking at the hands of his wife, which was 
administered to the great content of Mrs. Block, 
who stood shaking her feathers like an old hen in 
a comer. 

A man now came up, leading a fashionable lady 
with red clocks to her stockings, and little square 
silver buckles to her shoes, the heels whereof, to 
the best of my recollection, were nearly six inches 
high. From these indications I judged her to be 
a person of consequence, especially as the fSi&Ht 
nodded his head to the husband as he came up 1k> 
make his complaint. The lady appeared witib 
such an air of modesty, that I confess I felt inter- 
ested in her favour ; but it being satisfactorily proted 
£hat she waked h^ husband sever^ nights in sue* 
cession, only to lecture him for snoring, the ifdiole 
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awemhly monmirod her co&demiwtiaii, and Ab 
poor hdy underwent the .penalty of Aufl niteife* 
ring with the unaUenable birthr^ht of &* gtamsm 
Dutdunan. 

The next offender wa^^ bioaght by « pevson eatw- 
rying a broken pipe in fak hand. He announced 
lumself as- the keeper of the old Feny-*faoQae in 
Broad-street, to which bi^^ly impcmmt Bituattoa< 
fae had been appointed, as bis worship well knew^ 
for hit unrifaUed skill in blowkig the honk Though 
his wife wjis reckoned the greaiest shrew in the 
whole street, he had managed tx> get the better «f 
hi^ by blowing his horn stoutly whenever idie 
talked too'loud, until that i^ety momihg, when, on 
taking up his instrument to argue with her, 8he<ao 
tually knocked his pipe out of his mouth>' an offence 
not to be tdenTted in a Christian community. The 
good womi^n denied the charge with unparalleled 
volubility, but the broken pipe was considered 
conclusive. Theoffence being-enoirmous, she was 
sentenced to two duckings. 

The severity x>f this infliction created a solema 
pause, and eeemed to have a: giekt eflect on the 
t^tandeos.^ During the dqad silence, a middle* 
aged citiawpt o£ a ^et, inoffensive physiognomy^ 
came forward. and lodged a grievous complaint 
against his wife. It seems she was an heiress, 
-having brought him, as a marriage portion, a coW| 
a ieather4>ed, and a black silk gown. On the 
atiengdi of this dowry she raiiinto every kind of 
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eztmiagancey Imying two gowns a year^ and 
ging the fiufaidii of: ber dxess erery four or five 
y^t to the great scandal of the neighbouriiood, 
as well as the niin of his fortune. Wheneyer he 
reused her money to suj^ly these enormous ca- 
inrices, she always threw the cow, the feather-bed, 
and the silk gown in his teeth, so that, though hmr 
fortune was gone long ago, he was likely never to 
hear the last of it whUe h^ Uved^ The popular 
feeling seemed very strong against this ofiender, 
and eirery one fHronounced her worthy k ducking, 
wbioh was, howev^, remitted on the score of her 
b^joig a great heiress, and brought up like a lady. 
The magistrate decided that she should be diiit 
up a ciMiple of days with. the. lady of the broken 
pipe, who appeared so discontented with the al- 
leged partiality of the sheriff, that itVas shrewdly 
suspected there would be some< smart sparring be- 
tween them. ^ 

The next case was a very curious one. The 
person complained of had, it seem^ loet her 
i^edh several years before, by some accident I 
dkm't recollect, but the complainant alleged that, 
notwithstanding this, she had a most emphatic wiy 
of making herself understood by a box on the- ear, 
or some equally expressive gesture. The sheriff 
having neither law-books or lawyers to decide the 
question, whether a dumb la(fy could possibly come 
under the act, seemed incHned to dismiss the eom<» 
plaint, when a peisQik who had just dsove u|Na an 



old chair, and who, I understood, was a famous 
physician, begged to propose a plan of settling this 
difficult question. As the poor w,oman could not 
enter upon her own defence, it seemed rather hard, 
to duck her on the charge of being a shrew ; he 
therefore suggested her being ducked by way of 
e^peiriment, as he had knowh instances of persons 
recovering their speech by the sudden shock from 
cold water. Everybody seeming to think this a 
capital plan, except the .husband, who appeared 
rather alarmed concerning the event of the experi- 
ment, it was accordingly put in execution with 
the most complete success. The moment the 
shock had passed, the patient announced her re«* 
covery by a volley which caused the husband to 
retreat with great precipitation. Being apparently 
determined to make herself amends for lost time, 
she next attacked the sheriff with such vigour, that 
tlie worthy magistrate was fain to break up the 
court, and dismiss the bystanders rather unceremo* 
niously. At this moment, methought she cast her 
eye on me with such a peculiar expression of hos- 
tility, that I considered my time as having actually 
come. The very idea of the approaching storm 
caused such a trepidation, that I suddenly awoke, 
and mistook Mrs. Cockloft for the dumb lady, so 
fiilly was I impressed with my dream. 
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I WAS agreeably surprised yesterday at receiving 
the following from Anthony Evergreen, who is 
just returned from visiting an old friend residing 
in a small village, at any distance frcto this city 
the reader chooses. 

THE COUNTRY VILLAGE. 

Almost every country village has a knot of 
worthy gossips, male and female, whose special 
Miployment consists in initiating young inexperi'^ 
enced people into a knowledge of the value of a 
good name, by robbing them of it as early as pos- 
sible. It may, perhaps, be alleged in their de^ 
fence, that they do this with the very best inten« 
tions, and from a belief, that as the loss of fortune 
IS very often a great advantage to a man, by putting 
him upoQ the exertion of his talents for a liveli- 
hood, so the loss of a good name may become a 
blessing by occasioning the most extraordinary dis- 
plays of virtue to recover it again. I myself have 
$een numerous instances of the great benefits re- 
sulting from the loss of character, some of those 
who had sustained this fortunate deprivation hav- 
ing been driven to the most unheard-of exercises 
of devotion to regain the good opinion of f ociety, 
and others getting on more smoothly than ever io 
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t)^ woiU, merely on the score of having no char- 
^a^er at all. No one expected any good of them — 
none were disappointed; and they continued to 
maintain their station in the world, simply because 
it .was impossible to fall any lower. 

However this nday be» it was my lot, not lo^g 
since, to spend a few, weeks in a beautiful little vil- 
lage, which I would describe, were it not that il 
might possibly resemble some one with which the 
reader is acquainted, who would not fail to accuse 
me of personal allusions, of which I am perfectly 
unconscious. All I will venture to say is, that it 
lies along the bank of a pleasant stream, and sach 
is its peaceful, rural aspect, that it would seem to 
be the abode of ease, quiet, and happiness. The 
houses bespeak comfort and competency, and the 
whitening spires indicate that here is dispensed 
that benevolent religion, which teaches us to love 
our neighbours, and be silent where we cannot 
commend. I never see such a picture without in- 
dulging in those charming visions of rural happi- 
ness, which not even the lessons of a thousand dis- 
appointments can effectually, repress. . 

I had not been long in the. village before I re- 
ceived an invitation from Mrs. Rachiel Sindefy, to 

R 

drink tea with some of her friends. On showing 
the note to the friend to whom I was on a visit, he 
smiled significantly ; congratulated me on the pros^ 
pect of speedily becoming a member of the scan- 
dalous club, and dedaiie^ his intention of going 
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with me to take ciore of my morals. Wh^ ^e 
erer&Rg came, we accordtxigly knocked at the'tioor 
of Mrs. Rachel Sindefy, and were ushered into a 
very snug parlour, round which were seated a 
number of respectable looking ladies, rather be* 
yond the middle age ; sereral young ones, who 
were undergoing a preparatory course of lectures ; 
and some half a dozen antiquated b^aox, I took to 
be bachelors on the score of their excessive gal- 
lantry to the ladies. 

For some minutes after our entrance, not a word 
was uttered ; several of the ladies sighed very au- 
dibly, and one of them ventured to take a pinch of 
snuff, after which she handed the box to her next 
neighbour, who refused it with a grave shake of 
the head. I hinted to my friend, it seemed likely 
to turn out a Quaker meeting. ** Let them alone," 
replied he, ** they have'nt started their game yet — 
we shall hear the cry anon." Sure enough ; the 
tea things and the servants were hardly out of the 
room, when Mrs. Rachel Sindefy, carefully stro- 
king the crumbs from her lap, turned to Mrs. Ever- 
vine, and began to say some very handsome things 
of one Mrs. Sellaway, the wife of a gentleman who 
has lately buik a fine house in the village, and lives 
in such 'a splendid style, that his wife is very much 
disliked by all h^r neighbours, having any preten* 
•ions to cut a figure themselves. 

I never was fully aware of the danger of being 
praised until now ; and I take this bppoitunity to 
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lequest all my firiemds 1s9 refrain itom this da»get« 
Dus practice in futuie* The moment Mrs. Sindefy 
began hereuloginm, I obaerved the nose and chisf 
of Mrst Evervine in a violent agitation^ that put me 
in mind of a foaming steed champing his bit, and 
longing for the chase*-— " Listen," whispered my 
friend^ '^ we shall soon have an explosion/' Poor 
Mrs< SeUaway came out oi her hands s mere 
wreck* ** She was a very charming woman*— but a 
Httle too free in her manners — she was very chari- 
table, but then she Was so extravagant I She was 
very good-natured, but weak people were generally 
•o — «he was very constant at church, but then she 
always had something new to show off on SuKuiay 
—she had a vast deal of taste> and her house wasf 
elegantly frimished — ^but it was a great pity she 
iiad gone to such an expense, when she must have 
known her husband could not/ afford it«^ Here 
Mrs. !Evervine stopped for a little breath, and one 
of the gentlemen very significantly observed that 
Mr< Sella way had offered to sell him his house a 
great bargain, and, for his part, he believed '^ there 
were pressing reasons for it/ Hereupon every- 
body became very sorry for Mrs. Sellaway, and 
began to pity her with ak their mights for being 
obliged to leave such a delightful establishments 

Mrs. Teresa Tidey^on hearing this last observa" 
tion, declared " that though Mrs. Selktway's house 
was so elegantly furnished, somehow or other, she 

didn't know hardly why, for her part, it n^ver 
VOL. I. — K 19 
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lookfid geiiteel to h^r. It xnrrer seemed to he pul 
to rights, nothing looked in its place — and for her 
part she could safely say, you might always write 
your name upon the sideboard and tables. For 
her part she was no admirer of fine things, not she 
-r-she liked a neat house, for her part, and had ten 
times rather see a white floor, that one might eat 
on, than a Brussels carpet with an inch of dirt un- 
der it." — "Well spoken," whispered my friend; 
*^ t&at good lady, to nsy certain knowledge, caused 
the death of two servants^ On^ of them died of 
scrubbing the outside steps. in a snow-storm, and 
the other rubbed himself to death against a b):ass 
knocker, at the street door." 

Having despatched Mrs. 6ellaway, they pro- 
ceeded to the dissection of various characters, and 
being now joined by the beaux, grew, at length so 
scurrilous and scandalous, that I^was several times 
put out of countenance by certain innuendoes of 
Mrs. Sindefy, who 'observed of one lady, that " she 
was on her last legs," and of another, that " if she 
was. not married, it was high time she should be." 
I was exceedingly scandalized at seeing persons 
of my own sex give into this cowardly practice 
of wounding the female character, and hereby give 
them fair warning, if I ever hear oi their amusing 
themselves in this cruel manner again, I will in- 
troduce them by name to the public, particularly 
the gentleman in the snuff-coloqred coat, who told 
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the story of the young couple that took such long 
wdks by moonlight; 

. The club being now entirdiy occupied with 
tearing characters to pieces^ I took the opportunity 
to inquire the history of some of these mischievous 
people, who, partly from idleness, and partly from 
tlhiature, thus amused ^emselves at the expense 
ef all the social feelings -and sweet charities of 
life. The informfation I received I will give to 
Ae reader, as nearly as possible, in my friend's own 
words. ♦ 

" Mrs. Rachel Sitidefy, iJie principal member, of 
this association, formerly belonged to a knot of 
ladies, thar spent their time in comparative inno* 
cence. They played at cards, and Won each 
other's money, instead of ruining reputations. By 
this means they managed to kill their evenings, 
until a mischievous wag wrote a lampoon, which 
entirely broke up the club, and brought about a 
most salutary reform. They joined a sort of sub- 
limated tabernacle lately set up in the village, and 
now spend their leisiu'e hours in scandalizing tb^ 
neighbours, who go to theatres, and ar6 guilty of 
the abomination of dancing French cotillons. 

" Mrs. Teresa Tidey is a busy, notable dame of 

£fty, who, after turning her house upside down, 

which she calls putting it to rights, and making 

everybody miserable at home, generally sallies out 

to sec whether her neighbours' houses are in good 

ord^r. The moment- she enters a room, you will 
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obserre her xeconnoitring every hole and* corn^ 
and her little gray eyes brighten into extraordinadry 
brilliancy at the sight ef a spot on the carpet, or a 
fpider-*web suspended from tha ceiling. A dis« 
conrery of this kind puts her in a good*huniour fof 
th^ rest of the^day ; but wo to her household if she 
letums home without this gratification. She is 
reckoned a very good sort of a >iroman, but I hare' 
deserved that none of het servants become attached 
to her, and that her husband enjoys himself par-» 
ticularly in every one's house but his own. 

*^ The precise lady Seated next her, with a dia* 
xnond ring on her finger, and dressed in gray poplin, 
is Miss Amy Flowerdew, who has particular claims 
io detestation. Possessing a small fortune, just 
sufficient to place her above the necessity of em* 
plo3rmei|t, and having no relish for books, she was 
for a long time at a loss fat amusement, until she 
luckily discovered the secret of being busy at the 
expense of other people. Without ever having 
factually invented a scandalous story herself, she 
}iaS injured move reputations, broken off more 
matches, ai)d occasioned more quarrels and heart* 
burnings in the village^ than the whole oliib besides, 
Hef mode is peculiarly ingenbus, and worthy of 
being studied by every candidate for the honoura» 
ble distinction of a village gossip. She generally 
ealk twice ^ three times a week to see my vHfe, 
and thou^ we had almost as soon see a cloven 
fec^^eat^ 01^ doors, it is impossible not to b« 



iHMised with the adroitness of her manner of in- 
troducing a scandalous anecdote. It is a great im- 
provement an that of Mrs. Candour. ( 

" 'Heigh ho — well, Mrs. Cosey — it does not Jflg- 
nify, but this is the most scandalous place in the 
world — Heigh ho — ^never was such illnatured 
people — ^I was just now at Mrs. ^ndefy's — dear 
me — I don't know, for my part, what this world is 
coming to, not I-^some people are too scandalous 
to live — ^that's my' opinion. My dear Mrs. Cosey, 
I don^ belieTe a word of it, and so I told Mrs. 
Sindefy — ^but what da you think I heard V In 
this way she runs on, until she provokes some one 
to inquire what all this rdatesr to ; or, if she fails 
in this, turns to, and voluntarily tells the story on 
purpose to vindicate the innocent objects of the 
calumny. Such is the sly, insidious way in which 
she tells the tale, and her admirable dexterity in 
mingling truth widi falsehood, that though I don't 
believe aiiy thing she says but what I know to 
be true, I confess, to my shame, her stories have 
more than once thrown a shade over the reputa* 
tion of a worthy family, and poisoned my mind 
with doubts, which, though I will not cherish, I 
cannot completely discard. ' 

" The excessively polite gentleman in the snuff- 
coloured coat, who walks oii tiptoe for fear of look- 
ing little, is a widower, of about half a century 
old ; but being on the alert for a young, rich, and 
beautiful vnfe, all which he considers his extra*- 



otdinary mmts entitle kirn to ezpeet» be d<ie» Mi 
wish to be thought more than iive*and«tvreiity . If 
an allusion is made in company, where ^he bajqiens 
lo be present, te any event which took plaoe more 
than a score of years badL, the poor maa is on 
tiioms lest he should be refeired to, and alwaya 
tetreatg precipiitately, recoUeclang a forgotten eA« 
gagement of great consequence^ He is withal the 
most iUnatured being in t^e w^kl, and revenges 
his numerous disappointments lunong the aex, by 
•busing, in the mo.t unmanly nmm^, every ladjf 
who is insensible to his ments,^ and eveiy getule* 
man preferred to himself. In short, my dear 
Anthony, were I to give you his picture in <letail| 
you would infallibly pronounce me worthy of 
being a distinguished niember of the association*'' 
By this time there was -^ bustle for .hats and 
doajis, and the club shortly separated, to meet neiit 
.Evening at Mrs, Evervine's, where my friend and 
myself were invited^ For my part, I was resolved 
HSiver to go near them again, being Ailly of opinion 
that it is better to pass the evening at<cards^ at thf^ 
theatre, or even the tavern, than thus to banqut^t 
on the butahered characters of those with whom 
we are every day shaking haiads, and exchanging 
flie ceuxtesies' of social life. We are continually 
hearing or seeing frothy declamations about this 
^wretched, debasing, and cruel superstitions of vari- 
ous idolatrous nations, and are vefaeifnently urged 
lor dft^y oehtributieni for the eupport of thd^e 



who are said to be gradually undermining these 
bloody rites. Might it not be well to institute a 
crusade against this worst species of human sacri- 
iice, where the victim is ^^t inde^ crushed under 
th^ car of Juggernaut, 'if^ir-'ctfe^Fed^u^ a vohmtary 
burnt-offering to the manes o^ a depaited husbalid ; 
but where she is i^ubj^cted to omel and lingeiing 
torments, that eat into the very soul, and poison the 
long mofherits of an intolerable ejcfetfence? The 
cannibals of human ^^esh are nolhing to the oan- 
nib^s of human reputation; nor are those who 
offer up willing'v^ctimsftt the sbrkie of a mistaken 
faith, half so mischievously wicked as thos6 who 
-drag them unwillingly lo a B[iore7>ainftd sactifice. 
I ihust not omit to mention thftt the pastor of 
the. tal>emacle to which this flock belonged, and 
who missed no opportunity of declaiining stoutly 
against the abominations of bcdls, theatres, and fine 
clothes, was present all the evening, but never 
once attemjpted to give the converoation a bettsr 
turn. If he «ver sees this paper, I hope he will 
take example from an humble itinerant I remember 
•to have met with some years ago. This useful 
person had but one sermon to his back, and it was 
' against scandal. Instead of changing his discourse 
every Sunday, he changed his audience ; and by 
travelling all over the country, managed to give 
everybody an excellent lecture on a vice, the most 
^common, as wdl as the moil permcious, of all 
others* 



Ttm coincidence of the following letters is so 
singular^ and t^e practiees complained of by the 
writ^ so ill'bred^ not to .say impertinent, that 
I hasten to lay ihem before the only tribunal 
that can correct such qSer^c^^. It may be useful 
also to the parties concerned, to learn what they 
mutually think of x)ne; another. ^ 

TO MR. liANOSTA^.- 

"Sir, 

" I AM a yoim^ lady of considerable fashion, and 
haying nothing particular to do. at home, amuse 
myself in walking up and down Broadway, to pass 
the time, which I assure you often hangs so heaxily 
on my hands, that I sometimes almost wish I was 
noarried. Now pray, sir, don't flatter yourself I 
want you to help me to a husband, for I can help 
myself when I please, any day in the week, I 
thank you. 

"The object of this letter* is quite different. 
You must know, I generally pass the City Hotel 
in Broadway about a dozen times a day, and this I 
used to do without the least pain to my modesty, 
until within a few days, th^t I have been much 
dktressed and annoyed by the behaviour of a 
young gentleman that infests the south front doofi 
where itxseems he has taken up his permanent 
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•bode. He g/^hBXdHy dreiwee in a Utte £ro6k^:&iid 
has very pretty red cheeks, which makes me think 
•he do&'t belong to the clasA of fashionl^bjeyomhs 
About tewHi* For more 4llaa a week past^ this 
young man contented hkoself with staring at me 
jK> intently as I. passed by, that it Tery naturallj 
^geciied my curiosity, and I believe I might some- 
limes have looked a .little hard al^kimin turiL 
There W9» certainly no great hBom in this, but 
yesterday afternoon as I was passing by, he ^had 
the impudence to smile, and give a familiar nod^ 
4S if I were an old acquaintance. 

^' Pray,. Mr. Langslaff, publish' /diia letter, that 
.|he geatleman. may know haia mi^ihis feuoiiliarity 
is tlisagretfable ; aiid^ thoij^ I did^tonietiimes loofc 
iHurd at hisi, it was nothing bnt dowiuight •em^ 

'Dsiijr* -• ■ <'--•■'.• 

^^Your constant reader, .. i: "i 
^^ BniiiftAKiiiii: Qrais^^iV • . 
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^* From my study ^90uth dx)or of the City tlotet,^ 

September Qth,}S19 . , ^; » 

'* I AM a young fellonir «f an easy iortiitte$ and a 
mmisaitic tumof ibind, travelliz% to seethe wHyrld ; 
and being addicted to tetij;piiiait,;ha^::£nr. the 
prasent, taken up my stay at the City iSdtcB, when 

} indulge my solitary 'TeAeetiQiis by tit^ig at thb 
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frontdoor, and abstracting m^fself from the busy 

^ Here I ponder on the uncertainty of life, die 
vanity of riches, and the emptiness of those pur- 
auits of profit or of pleasure, which give life and 
motion to the busding crowd diat flit before me, 
like shadows pursuing shadows still more unsub- 
stantial than themselves. However, this is not the 
object of my addressing you. It cannot have es- 
caped your observation, that persons accustomed to 
deep abstraction and intense thought, are in the 
habit of fixing their eyes steadily on some particu- 
lar object, of whose presence they are totally un- 
conscious at die tune. Such is ezacdy my case. 
While sitting on the steps of the hotel, indulging 
4nyself in those abstract speciJations diat constitute 
die charm of my existence, and smoking a cigar 
at the same time to condense my thoughts, I gen- 
erally fssteu my eye upon the diffefent faces, as 
they pass in succession, imtil it becomes fatiguing 
to follow tbem any £ulfaer. I acknowledge my ap- 
tif^ei as it wejce, instinctively to select the prettiest 
faces on these occasions, itltlK>ugh I hope to be 
believed when I assure you, I would quite as 
soon gaze on the face of a brass knocker as. on the 
frdPSBt iaatures in the "World. 

^* Of late my abstiract speculations have* been 
esceodini^ distiiapbed by a smart young lady, 
dsMsed in 4ha extreme of the £ishion, who tiijw 
by my hermitage frwi ten to fourteen times aday* 



md stares me in die face as if I itere a looking- 
glass. Indeed, I give you my honest word, she 
has the hardest look of any person of her sex I 
ever saw^ for^ she has made me blush more than 
twenty times, a thing I have not done before since 
I left Alma Mater. The consequence of this per- 
secution is, that I shall be shortly obliged to change 
quarters, unless the lady beats a*pariey, or takes 
to walking the other side of the street, 

**^May I beg of you, niy good sir, to publish this 
letter, for the benefit of aB the fireqtientefs of this 
favourite place of study. I will thank you^ also, 
to give me your opinion, whether a young woman 
who stares a strange young fellow full in the face, 
without blushing, can be a modest person, unless 
she is very much in love -with him? 

" I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

" Anthony AiRCASTLB." 

The foregoing letters being handed over to 
Evergreen, he gives it as his decided opinion, that 
the steps of a great hotel in a great city, where 
ladies are continually passing or repassing, is no 
place for young gentlemen to pursue their studies, 
or indulge in sentimental abstractions, with cigars 
in their mouths. With ttegaid to the query at the 
close of Mr. Aircastle's letter. Evergreen is in- 
clined to think that no young woman who stares a 
strange young YeSdw fuH in the hce^ at the door 
of a hotel, can lay claim to any paxttcular riuure of 



modesty^ unlets Bhe is near-sigl^cl, or lifts faflrtf 
desperately in loye with him on a sudden^ 

• '' Being a great lover of music, I atti seldom Hh* 
sent from a public ooncert, wher9 I always go 
eaily to get a front seat, in eider to bear more dis* 
tinctly* In. this situati^i.I am regularly iinrced 
either to appear iU^brpd, of give up my seat in con-r 
sequence of a praetipe miiong under^'bred ladies^ 
whieh I think it is quite time to demur to, as it 
has become a verr serious iSrievance to pe<»)l0 
who go to concern to hear.the mu.k, ' 

'* The custom among ladies of this second or 
third-rate class is to ccgne into the Gonceit«i»>om 
when everybody is^seated quietly f and the music 
begun, and, instead of taking the vacant seats in the 
rear, to elbow their way towards the fronts Here 
they remain till they have absolutely looked a suf- 
ficient number of gentlemen from their seats, and 
divided them from their party^ The ladies who 
have taken the trouble of coming ia season, are 
thus deprived of the company and protection of 
their friends, and, at the same tiine, intruded upon 
by low-bred strangers they never ?aw before. I 
remember one night making up a pleasant little 
paity to hear Incledon* and being happily i^ated 
next « lady for whcun I have long, had a tender 
fse]iiyii when just about the middle of the first act,. 



k pMy of fh^se iuxder-*bred people came in, aiui 
•tared at ^uch a rate at me and my firicnd«, that I 
aetualiy could stand it no longer, and gave -up • 
seat I would not have exebanged for a tbirone« 

*^ I will thank you, sir, to let me know whether 
thdse haxd<-iooking ladies are entitled thus to dis-' 
turb a whole company by a game at moveall, and 
Vhether, in your opinion^ a gentleman may pretend 
not to see them without forfeiting his claim to good 
manners ? 

^ Yotbr aggrieved servant, 

^'RoGSR Brickbat." 

to LAUNCELOT LANGSTAFF^ IRBi^. 

« Sir, 

** I wish with all my heart, you excellent old 
soul, that you would say a word or two about a 
class of vulgar young fellows, who pretend to be 
quite genteel because they wear corsets, and who 
go to concerts to exhibit themselves in front of the 
orchestra, and just between the audience and mu- 
sicians. Here they drag themselves backwards 
and forwards between the acts, and, during the mu« 
sic, stand up before^ the company like so many 
wooden statues. 

** The last time I was at a concert, one of these 

liveoak and whalebdhe gentlemen, after standing 

like a post directly before me during a whole act, 

at last suddenly whisked himself round, flirted the 

tail (tf his coat in my face, and then lounged off, 

20 
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Without eyen looking rottnd to see iivtio ifas behind 
him. Pray, sir, might not a lady on suich an occa;^ 
•ion be allowed to stick a pin into one of these in- 
sensible blocks by way of experiment I 

** Your devoted reader^ 

** Clarissa MfiRRinsxn.'' 

The two preceding letters, answered both in the 
aflSirmative by Anthony Evergreen. 
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fHOM H7 ELBOW CHAIR. 

• 

I HATB long wished to introduce to my readers 
a lady, who practises a ceitain art so much like 
downright, witchcraft, thtit it is well for her she is 
neither old nor ugly, or she would certainly be in 
danger of the ordeal. Hitherto I have been deter- 
ved by the feur that I may be. accused of attempting 
to impose upon the public, by a revival of some of 
ihose stale superstitions which the good sense of 
toy countrymen rejects -with such contempt when 
applied to their own native land. There are some 
countries particularly appropriated to feats of magic 
and supernatural agency, and events said to take 
place in these fortunate regions are received with 
great respect by persons, who would reject them 
with sovereign contempt were the scene laid any-* 
where else. A story of second sight, or witch* 
craft, is nothing, unless the venue is laid in the 
Highlands of Scotland, or some one of the western 
isles ; and as to poisons, assassinations, adulteries, 
mnnkish viUany, and sheeted spectres, one might 



tell such tales from mpmmg till night without 
fdarming a eingle- nursery, or disturbing a winter 
fijeside, unless they were ItaUanized, wad the 
scene laid in the Appenines, in an old ruined castle* 
Discaqragsd by liiese untoward cirGumatanceSy 
that lie in the way of all romantic adventure, and 
check the inventive powers, of dcHnestic genius, I 
have delayed until now the introduction of a char- 
acter particularly worthy of being studied by the 
rest of her sex ; nor should I have gained sufficient 
/couiage to d4> it .i«>w, did I ncft^tter iaj^teii with 
being able to^ epipl^ every thing withotit rev^Nrting 
to the iatei]]tQsttii)a irf eny extraordinaiy agency. ' > 
1 : Wheii 1 fixf^t faecasie acquainted wiih thisvsitogii^ 
Ifur p^r^on, she was a youtg girl of^out seventeeia 
or^hteep, just entering upo^ the experiment of 
lealizixig'' those dreamsf of ilie gAyand beckoning 
wprkL which occupy |;be waking hours !of youldb 
I remember it waji at an assembly she &NSt altracted 
my attention, llioij^h I comM not till long afievt 
ward tell exactly why; for her fac0, thc^h suir 
ficiently interesting, was not suoha one as catcbca 
the roving eyes of a ball-^room connbissei<r, aod btt 
$guie wa& no way particularly distinguished. Still 
there ^as that in her.iqfqi^earance which caused m» 
t^ pay partiicuiar attentic^ to her movenlenta da* 
ling -Uie whole evening, in th^ course of which she 
led me into, at least .half a dozen mistakes by het 
imyiBterious art. 
. I ipqioiced of S^er^pw^tbeniuiir qf tba hmm 



tffbl girl, Willi a wreath of roseff about her hiiir, 
who danced with such exquisite grace and skill. 
Anthony was at that time, as at present, a com- 
plete connoisseur in these matters, and particulaily 
▼alued himself on his knowledge oi dancing, 
haying taken private lessons of the celebrated 
Duport during two whole winters. *' You mean,** 
said he, '' the tall lady in spangles and feathers, I 
presume T* — '^ I presume I mean no such thing ; I 
mean the middle-sized lady, dancing opposite to 
het, who has neither spangles or feathers, that I 
can see." — " My good friend," replied Anthony-— 
^you never was more nustaken in your life, if you 
say that lady is a fine dancer. Why, she hasn't 
performed a single step in the whole cotillon — ^take 
notice, and see if I am not right.*' 

As no man likes to have his taste questioned, 
even in the most insignificant affairs, I felt myself 
called upon to support mine ; and for this purpose 
watched the lady for some time, in order to detect 
Anthony in an error. Insensibly, however, I was 
so completely beguiled by .the> easy grace, the 
gentle, chastened activity with which she sailed 
through the mazes of the dance, without study or 
effort, that I quite forgot the original motive for 
this scrutiny, and to this day cannot tell whether 
she executed any steps or not. I recollect, how- 
ever, there were other ladies in the set, who paid 
such special attention to their feet, that they seemed 
to forget dancing did not entiiely consist in feats 
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of ektraordmary agdky that would do boitcAir (0 1^ 
harlequiB at the tbeafre, or a clown at the circua* 
. <^Well," said Evexgre^ when the daoce was 
finishedy "am I right or am I wrong ?'r—" O, per- 
fectly right, if you mean that dandng consiata ia 
aueh enorantt^s as that lady yonder committed ia 
ibe last cotillon. However, not to dispute the 
point, I confiess, if you please, she takes no utepa-^ 
they are something a great deal bettef. I hope 
now you ^on't deny that she is the best dressed 
woman in the room» after I haye shown suchexem* 
pkry moderation in giving up this point."—" Pooh !" 
said Anthony, rather unceremoniously* as if he 
thought I was bantering — "Pooh — ^why she has 
aothkig on her but a white muslin frock, and that 
paltry wreath of rose-huds*---! .confess her foot is 
pretty, but then look what a shoe ! It wanta 
glitter, sir — it wants glitter.'' What was very pro;^ 
Toking, I found, on a clos^ inspection, Anthony 
was right ; and yet, such was the mysterious power 
exercised by this singular young kdy, that even 
this convicticH) did not destroy the illusion. I cour 
tinned during the rest of the evening to admire her 
as the best dressed woman. in the room, although 
she wore nothing but, a muslin frock and wreat|i 
of rose-buds, and bad not a single span^e on her 
^oes. 

I met her fireqpiently afterward in public parties, 
«nd at social firesides, where an acquaintance 
commenced that was only inteirupted by my re- 
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tfroment into the coantry. Oa sudi^oeeHuooti 
fiiough suxrounded by women dressed in all the 
eplendours of thia age of wasteful prodigality, she 
always seemed to outdo them all ; and I had often 
the pleasure of hearing my judgment confirmed by 
persons who had refined their taste by the habitud 
contemplation of classical modelf. The same 
mystery pervaded her behaviour and conversation^ 
though the one never challenged observation^ and 
the other neither sparkled or astonished. In the 
wh6le course of our acquaintance, at that time and 
since, I cannot remember that she uttered any 
regular wittidsm, or special wise saying. All I 
know is, that without taking any pains to show off 
in studied decla:matiQn, her chat was playful, somC'- 
times attic, and always characterized by a species 
of feminine good sense, that gave it a sort of dig- 
nity which awakened^respect, without e3u:iting any 
Iseling of inferiority. Her conversation did not 
•ab<mnd in fine sayings, but pleased from its genr 
exal character ; and, if any thing, more in the recol- 
lection than the actual enjoyment. In recalling 
Ihese things, I have often been struck with little 
bits of .character, and nice touches of wit or dis- 
crimination, that escaped my notice at the lime 
they were uttered. She never, I observed, tasked 
. her own mind to appear striking, or drew draughts 
upon others that might be inconvenient to pay, in 
those hours of- evening relaxation, when men seek 
aoGietyto in4ulge in that ea&y interchange of 



^Qght whi& asks no. effoit, and coiutS: imitlief 
admiration or applause. On these occasions she 
always appeared to adrantage, especially when a 
blue' stocking happened to be present. Though I 
have seen her deserted for the society of of^ of 
these declamatory ladies, I never failed to observe 
the recreants, who had unwarily been attracted by 
some emphatic harsmgue, return, after listening and 
yawning a little while, to the shrine of unpretend^ 
ing modest propriety. 

Something more than a year after our acquaint^ 
ance, I commenced my seclusion in the country, 
and we did not meet for some years. On my re* 
turn to the city I learned she was married to a 
young fellow of small fortune, who had been at*- 
taiched to her for a considerable time. Assuming 
the privilege of an old friend and an old man, I 
called to see her, and was received with such un* 
affected hospitality, both by herself and husband, 
that I renewed my intimacy, and am now quite do- 
mesticated in the house, where a goodly arm^diair 
is always reserved for my special use. 

Though my friend was now past the heyday of 
youth, I still found the same mysterious witchcxaft 
hovering around her, and pervading every part of 
the establishment over which she presided. The 
first time I entered the house, I was alarmed with 
an air of gentility and expense, ^which, knowing 
the confined income of the husband, I could not 
help thinking reflected on the prudence of the wife. 



£trejnf pait s^emad to be finUhied iriA a degree of 
•liberality^ not to say profusion, that apparently vied 
}4^]lh the splendours of my friend Tubman's pailacei 
As usual, too, the lady appeared dressed quite ai 
much beyond the sphere of her income as hirers the 
dscotations of, her house; and althou^ I never 
found her without something about the parlour in** 
dicating she had been employed, still she looked, 
and acted, and spoke, so like 4 perfect lady, that I 
iMHild not stretcb my faith to a behef of her having 
been actudly busy in such a fine dress as she 
tOMned to .wear. 

The first tioie I dined there, the like appearance 
completely imposed on me» and I went away in th€^ 
evening accusing my little firiend of wastefulness 
in the .dinner, as well as extravagance in the table 
£quipage« In short, not to impose too much on 
the ctedulityof my readers, by further details re^ 
ftpecting this uncommon species of magical delu- 
sion, I was completely the dupe of this domestic 
Jkfmdhp dnd believed her husband on the high road 
to fiip6edy ruin. This error continued to make mef 
UPeeJiy for a considerable time, until, luckily, I 
tltfNigbt of resorting to my old custom of analy- 
yi^g, a habit I feeommend to my readers as fur* 
nisbiHg an almost certain antidote to every species 
c^ dscefition. 

The first -discovery Iwas enabled to arrive at by 
l^s oiethod vm, that the fiiniiture of the enchant* 
^ house was in reality neither expensive or 
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apl^klidy but, <m the contrary, ^ery platn ; and that 
it owed its U(Ae charm to a certain uni£i»m simpli- 
city in the style Vand arrangement, which gave it 
that air of attic elegance which had deceived me 
80 completely. There was no glare about the 
roott)3 ; no tinsel or g^udy colours ; none of that 
omnmon and vulgar contrast we see so often, be- 
tween the extreme of finery in one part, and the 
extreme of. meanness in the other. It was a family 
circle, where every object possessed a kindred 
likeness, and evidently partook of the dame general 
physiognomy. The servants neither wore livery 
or gold lace ; but then it was a pleasure to receive 
a glads of water fsom them, for they were always 
4:lean, and never out at the elbowK, 

Procidedihg in the development of this web oi 
inagio, I went so far as>to count the dishes ^t one 
ci the^e imaginary sumptuous dinners, and also to 
examine with a critical eye the table equipage^ 
piece by piece. To my utter astonishmteNut, there 
were but threadishes of meat, but iketk they ware 
w^ll cooked, and neatly served. What Ihadinis- 
tpiken for finery in the table equipage, turned o^l 
to be nothing more than a tablecloth as white as 
snow, with spoons and knives and forks as brighl 
as/silver. Here, as in all the other household ar^ 
rangements, the same sense of propriety, the sanoe 
eongruity of one part with another, the same nice 
adaptation of meuis and objects, joined to die easy 
4i9po]lBient and gracefo) suavity of the nuatresii 



constituted all the mystery of that deception under 
which I had laboured. 

The great key, however, to the whole enchant- 
ment, I found out at last^ was in the presiding 
genius of this admirable wife. It was she that 
threw this air of elegance- on all around, and meta- 
morphosed even the oldfashioned arm-chair into 
a superb Grecian sofa. Versed from her child- 
hood in all the indescribable segrets of good-breed- 
ing ; familiar with all its essential attributes ; and 
taught, by long experience, the lesson which only 
experience can teach, she remained mistress of her- 
self on all occasions^ and' being always at her ease, 
made every one easy sffound her. She knew that 
the splendours of vulgarity, lar horn disguising^ 
only rendered it more glarings as the oonaments of 
ugliness increase its deformity f and that nothing 
so completely destroys the involuntary respect we 
pay to equipage and show, as the know;ledge that 
they are exhibited by those who either enjoy them 
at Uie expense of the essential comforts of life, ot 
of some industrious mechanic who will never be 
paid. In one word, she knew that a- well-bred 
woman, gifted with a nice sense of projHriety, will 
make a house appear more genteel th«[^ all the 
fine decorations in the world. 
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THE ART OP LIVING. 

^ Bterffwt of ^e world •hoots op Mjr into »a«o mM^kf^ 
Ifao very spider weaves bet caul with m«ire art .and cmmiiig t» 
entrap the %.'* 

A» th« great business of my life has eonst«fed 
nitkeir in observing what other people were abou% 
than doing any thing myself, I have come at ha^ 
l^ a long habit of watchfulness, to be 8cq,uainted 
with varions modes of getting an tionest livelihood^ 
thai have hitherto escaped the attention of thcr 
town. The aft of living is certainty the most im-* 
portant of all, being of immecfette, as well as 
miiversal necessity; and^it has coi^equently been 
brought to greater perfection than any other what< 
ever, especially in great citie^^ which ^« generally 
the resort of that ingemous clasg of uMHikind wfaicb 
k emphatically said to live by< its wits^ In the 
simj^icily that characterized the daya of my early 
rec<dlectio«s, people lived preti^ much d^ike iq 
New-Yorit, There was little variety in. their 
modes, and the only disttnctiona went these of rich 
and poor. The rich lived by thenr moneys the 
poor by labour ; and' the sources from whence each 
drew their means of subsistence, were as well 
known as the tea-water pump, or the fresh-water 
pond, aince digpified with the nanoe of the Cdlect, 



and whichy like the pitch^ of tbe Danaides, seextm 
fated never to be filled, ncHwithstanding all the 
efforts of our worthy and public-spirited eorpo* 
ration. 

In process of time, the modes of gaining aa 
honest livelihood midtiplied from various causes—* 
from the natural and irresistible force of that spirit 
of improvement said to be inherent in man— from 
the influx of ingenious foreigners, flocking to thit 
new worid from all parts of the old-rand from the 
aptness of our own countrymea to imitate new 
imodes and fashions. • ^ . 

As my great ambition is to merit a place among 
the numerous class of worthies of the present day, 
whose whole time is taken up in benevolent pro- 
jects for enabling people to live without the necesr 
sity of wholesome employment, I will take this op<* 
portunity of introducing to the at^quatntance of the 
worjd three or four ingenious persons, whom I con- 
sider the greatest masters of the art of living that 
have ever fallen under my observation. Three of 
these are natives of foreign countries, so that the 
United States cannot claim the honour of their in- 
ventions ; but the fourth is a genuine American, 
and as I believe his mode of living is entirely ori-' 
ginal, I claim the merit for our own country. 

The first person I shall bring forward is the son 

of an old school-fellow of mine, who was bom to 

better things, according to the frushionable phrase* 

His lather was a persoia of good 
VOL. I.-.— I 21 
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and credit, whose fortune was not much, But wUosft 
business enabled him to give his son an excellent 
education, and to bring him up iti idleness. He 
was a pleasant fellow^ of good address, who sung 
ftn excelleiit song, and was' a gi^at ^veuante aibong 
the^ idle, the dissipated, and all those who arc very 
much obliged^ to any man who will assist ihem in 
killing time. In thiis way He live^ about town, 
withotlt imbibing' any habits that were actually vi- 
cious, or doing any thing that Could claim the merit 
of being altogether useful, until his father died, 
leaving him his business. The young man carried 
it on folr some time ; that is, he left it te a boy, 
while he conthiued his^ oM habit of amusing ; iwitil at 
last hfe became unfortvMate in busiriess,'as^the po- 
lite expression hV In a word^ he' failed by his ex- 
travagance and want of attention, and ruined two 
worthy industrious famiilies entirely. 

Everybody pitied him ; and indeed be d^esferved 
pity, notwithstanding his ftiult^ had merited pun- 
ishment. He continued' for some time, while bis 
clothes were genteel,* and the little money reserved 
for his immediate necessities lasted, to be received 
with something like complacency-^his songs were 
considered ah equivalent for civility, and some- 
times even for a dinner. ' In a little time, however, 
bis clothes grew the worse foi' wear-^he was con- 
sequently considered rather a disreputable visiter ; 
and it being rumouredf among^ his friends ^t>he 
had. actually been detected in die ftct ot attempt 



JBg to boirow money of qu^ of them, they all with 
one a^conji set abomt giving him adTice. One ad- 
.vised him io go jjoXo business again ; but on being 
solicited to give him some assistance, either in 
money or credit, turned his back, and asked if he 
thought him a fool. Various indeed were the ways 
poinjted out by his friends ; but as they contented 
themselves with giving him advice instead of as- 
sistance, he could not follow their suggestions. Ac- 
cordingly they all topk offence at his neglect of 
•uch friendly attention, agreed that nothing good 
WjBtt to be expected of him, and shut their doors 
ever after, I pannot bl^pie tbem much, not I. His 
conduct might possibly, be. excused by the neglect 
pf h)fi father, in Qot instilling into hin^ early habits 
.4>f industry-^bttt peopljs Iq general haye so much 
to do in ps^liating th^ij own faults, ^at it is^not to 
be expected they will take the trouble of dojing th^ 
eame good office for others. 

But these wretched cast-offs of the pnudeat and 
w<^ldly-wise, are often gifted with 90urices of iur 
ward . coi^tCQt ^uvd sa^^faction unki^own to theii: 
betters.. I know not how it is, but the same care- 
less, unthinking, and uncalculating spirit that brings 
a D9an to th,e embraces pf ppvert;y, oftpn enables 
him to bear them with such admirable indifference, 
as almost, dignifies his folly with the honours of 
philosophy. It is a pity, however, that a man can- 
not easily stop when he is going down hill. But 

;bo ^t was } the same carelessness which brought 

h9 
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about and entbkd him to support with 8t> mock 
indifference, this depression of his fortunes by a 
very natural consequence, depressed him stifi more. 
He was just as careless as ever, and the conse- 
quence was that he ran in debt, and not being able 
to 'pay, he went to prison. It has been said with 
truth, that the discipline of a jail seldom makes a 
man better. The causes probably are, that, not- 
urithstanding what philanthropists have said, prisons 
are more frequently filled with the imprudent and 
unprincipled, than with the mere victims of ineTi- 
table misfortune. Hence the company a man falls 
into on such occasions, is not likely to better eithet 
his manners or his morals. At all events, it is, or 
it was, in the times of which I am speaking, a 
deadly disgrace for a man to go to jail; and dis- 
grace either breaks the heart, or renders it ever 
after callous to shame. 

Poor Noll, for that was his name — came out of 
this school of misery and vice by one of those acts 
of insolvency now so common, and so admirably 
calculated for^the encouragement of all those who 
tun in debt without ever meaning to pay, that it is 
no wonder people now neither mind running in 
liebt or going to jail. The world was all befoife 
him — and though he would willingly have turned 
his back upon it for shame of his late lodgings and 
his present miserable condition, life still was life — 
and the very light of the sun was worth living for. 
There was an actual necessify of eating — ^and as 



^8 eaily edttcilipn had diagustcTd him with manual 
labour, some other means of obtaining food must 
be found to " keep," as he said to me once — " to 
keep the wolf from the door." It would be te^dious 
lo follow this poor wight through his different de- 
clensions ; it is sufficient to say, that he regularly 
weD-t throu^ all the degrees iii the great school of 
poyerty, until at length, as4ie informed me the last 
time I saw him,, which was in the park, he be- 
thought himself of turning his learning to account 
This was a lucky idea, and more than answered 
his expectations. His different modes of life, du- 
ring the latter payt at least, had brought him ac- 
quainted with ^Ipiost all that numerous clas&of 
society whiph livps by appealing in various ways 
;to the sfympathie^ of the hmnan h^ait. In a word, 
j)e kne'vv^ all the beggars in town, Being accident- 
ally employed by one of th^se to write a petition, 
he succeeded so well a^ to make the fellow's for- 
tune; and established §uch a literary character 
•among the fraternity, that business flowed in apace, 
and no beggar could think of making contribution^ 
.but with one of his inimitable appeals in hand, He 
.was then, he affirmed, in such great repute, that 
orders were sent him from various parts of the 
Uiuted States for petitions; and although these 
rogues never paid him if they could help it, still he 
managed to make a very comfortable livelihood, 
■ and at the same time to do as many charitable deeds 
#iQ nu>st people ; for though he jg[ave nothing hiiQ< 
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self, he was iiie cause of other people giving. Du** 
ring the preceding winter, he had burM; oat up* 
wards of a hundred poor families— broke several 
hundred legs and arms— throWn countless people 
into the most escruciating rheumatisms, and made 
innumerable widows and orphans. His business, 
he observed, had however diminished nrery much 
since the late laws of the corporation dgainst itin* 
erant beggars ; and he was now balancing whether 
to turn Spanish patriot, andt rob on the high seas, 
or set up for a broker. At parting, he vety obli- 
gingly offered his services in case they were re- 
quired by any of my friends, and whispered m^ 
liot to be ai&onted, for that he was the author of 
some of the most admired of the charitable* ad- 
dresses published for some time past. But this 
I can by no mealis credit; I merely mention it to 
show the impudence of the fellow. 

I am reminded of the next ingenious professor 
of the art of living, by an accidental rencounter with 
a wandering sort of a vagabond, whom I remember 
many years ago, an idle, pleasant^ good-for-nothing 
being, that nobody could be angry with, and no- 
body respect. In former times, I used generally, 
by some accident or other, to meet him once dr 
twice a year in my walks ; and his appearance 
was at all times so indifferent as to challenge the 
first advances from an old acquaintance better 
dressed than himself. Accordingly, I was accus- 
tomed to stop and inquire how he got on in the 



"wotli ; and as he made no secret of his poverty^ 
his details often gave me an insight into the truth 
of the old saying, " that one half the world don't 
know how the other half lives." 

During my late residence in the country, I had 
lost sight of him entirely, until the other day, when 
I was surprised to m^et him, dressed in the sober 
substantial style of a respectable and independent 
citizen. His hair was neatly powdered, he wore 
an ivory-headed cane, and his whole dress was so 
scrupulously neat, that I felt an involuntary respect 
for him, which occasioned some hesitation in askr 
ing the customary questions about his mode of 
getting on in the world. To say the truth, my old 
acquaintance seemed rather more shy than myself, 
and as little incUned to make disclosures, as I was 
to ask questions. As it never was my way to put 
a man in mind of old times when he was inclined 
to forget them, we parted .without any explanation 
of his apparent good fortune. 

Happening, however, to mention this to a friend, 
who also remembered the late shabby costume of 
this mysterious wanderer, whose name, as I ought 
to have mentioned before, is Claudius Crummie, 
he fell into a hearty laugh, and assured me that 
Claudius was beyond all question the most ingeni- 
ous man of the age. ''^ After exhausting," contin- 
ued my -friend, " all the' customary methods of liv- 
ing without doing any thing, practised by gentle- 
men of his doth, he at length set his wits to wo^ 
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an4 inv0nted a mode of levying contributions, sa^ 
tiimple, yet so effectual, that it deserves to be madie 
publio for the benefit of those who wish to pasv 
for gentlemen, and enjoy all thB comforts gf lif^ 
without money, friends, or occupation. 

<• He began by inquiring into the character of 
every man about town likely to give any thing 
away in charity, and drew up a regular alphabeti- 
eal list of the whole. He then made it his busi^ 
ness to ascertain whose example in giving away a 
few dollars would be likely to operate upon this 
man, and whose upon that, and by this itieans was 
enabled to take them in most infallible succession. 
Having completed his list, and perfected the ar* 
'jangement of names, to the number of near one 
thousand, he began his operations. He went to 
the first name an. the list, told him a tale of having 
failed in business by unavoidaUe misfortunes-ir 
mentioned his intention of begint^ing again in a 
small way, to maintain a wife and eight children, 
all dependant on his exertions, and concluded by 
observing that Mr. such a one (whose example he 
Tcnew would have a powerful influence) had just 
given him a few dollars to help him along. In 
this manner he went through his list, and gained^ 
a pretty sum, with which he commenced gentle- 
man. When it was nearly spent, he had another 
list ready to levy upon ; and so infallible is his suc- 
cess, that he now calculates upon this resomrce, 
with the certainty of an tonuity {or life, He has 



fived in this way for nearly ten years. In the 
ffioming* he is seen busily prying into butchers' 
stalls and market-baskets, and selecting some nice 
dainty for his dinner; between twelve and one, 
with his hair powdered, his pohshed ivory-headed 
cane, and dressed plain, but exceedingly neat, he 
is seen every day at the coffee-house, taking his 
glass of punch, his biscuit, and his little slice of 
codfish— reading the newspapers, ^d finding fault 
with the democrats, like a man of great substance. 
His benefactors, if they happen to recollect him, 
are pleased with his looking so comfortable, and 
flatter themselves that he is getting on well in 
business again. At two, precisely, h& departs fo? 
home ; and nobody that sees him pass up Wall<» 
street would hesitate in setting him down for a re* 
sponsible freeholder. For my^-^art, as I before ob-* 
served, I consider him the greatest genius I have 
ever knoWn, for, at the end of six thousand years 
and more, he has invented an original method of 
living, that enables him to enjoy all the blessings 
of independence only at the trifling expense of a 
few lies and a little innocent hypocrisy." , 

I have dilated so copiously on the merits of 
these two worthies, that I must content myself 
with a very short notice of the others. The one 
lives by going about with subscription? for the re* 
lie( of unfortunate people of every kind and degree. 
Whenever a poor family is burnt out, or any stri- 
king misfortune happens to any obscure individual 
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in the coiamanity, this worthy creature alwfty* 
writes a roost pathetic account of the di&tr^ssjes c^ 
the poor sufferers,, which he goes round with himr 
sel£ He manages to pick up a comfortable living 
in this way, by charging a commission fpr his 
trouble ; and having once beep a broker, hi9 per 
centage generally amounts to nearly the whole 
sum, so. that the poor fare pretty much like his*ol4 
employers. In this way, our herb manages to 
gain two great objects — he is not only enabled to 
live, but passes among charitable people for one 
of the most benevolent creatures in the wprld. 
The cfflnpanijdn piece to thip sketch is a ve^ de? 
cent, regulap, church-going man, who has prospered 
exceedingly in his temporal affairs by being a phi? 
lanthropist. He never *hears of any meeting for 
the purpose of civilizing the Africans, converting 
the Asiatics, or benefiting the poor, by enabling 
them to live without work, and .educate their chiU 
dren at the expense of other people, without atr 
tending at it, making himself exceedingly busy, 
and getting chosen treasurer of the society. By 
these means he manages the contributions of one 
half the charitable people about town and else- 
where, and, like the worthy licentiate in Gil Bias, 
has grown nch^ solely by attending to tl^e qoQp^^^ 
pf the poor, 
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OVU CORRESPONDENTS. 

1 t'li^D, in propoTtibn aa our paper circulates iii 
the country, where I am credibiy informed it miakes 
head against the Almanae, and is read with great 
attention oxi Sunday eveningsy the number of qui 
correspondents increases accordingly^ Such^ in« 
deed, is the crowd of letters received by every 
post, notwithstanding the frequent robberies of the 
mail, that it is quite impossible to publish on^ half 
of those which Bxe worthy of the public attention^ 
We must therefore content ourselves wilh giving 
Sen analysis of the least important, reserving our 
spare colunms for such as are more particularly in< 
teresting. 

In fact, it Would be an endless task to enfimerattf 
all the complaints of ou^ worthy correspondent*, 
somie of which are really so singular, that I ques^ 
tion whether they have ever before occupied the 
attention of the skilful in such matters^ Others 
contain the secret history of a vast number of peo* 
pie we nevtt" h^ard of before, but who, it seema, by 
the envy and ill-will they excite, must be persons 
of note at home. Othersr again ar^ filled with 
scandalous anecdotes*, and innuendoes calculated to 
do n^ore mischief then downright scandal. AU 
these have been confligniBd to the flamfts^ foi^^fear 



they might possibly lead us into the temptalion of 
publishing what was not true. We are oldfash- 
ioned enough to think that the publication of a 
falsehood, respecting the character oi any man 
whatever, is quite inexcusable, no matter on what 
authority it is done. The contradicting it after- 
ward is no sufficient atonement, since of the hun« 
dreds who read the charge, it often happens not 
one half of them ever see the refutation. We will 
now proceed to note the contents of some of our 
letters received in the comrse of the last week* 

One gentleman, as usual^ complains of his wife, 
who had ever since her marriage been a perfect 
pattern of a sober, discreet, don^estic matron. 
Lately, however, \e had occasion to make a short 
voyage, leaving her at home in charge of his hojise* 
hold, when, all at once, she broke out a guy ex- 
travagant fine lady, attended auctions, tippled car- 
bonated mead at the fountain, and actually waltzed 
with a foreign nondescript at a public ball. Hav- 
ing turned this letter over to Evergreen, he says 
there is no remedy in the case, but for the gentle- 
man to stay at home, or take his wife with him 
when he goes abroad again. 

The second letter I shall notice comes firom a 
worthy merchant of this city, who had been in good 
credit about 'change for twenty yeaxs past, but was 
so taken up the other day with reading our last 
number, that he let a note lay oyer ^ the bank, by 
which he lost his credit mtOmly^ Se r^ques^ me 
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toiVBStUy to the fi^ ; but though I have the most 
complete rehance on hie veracity, and ^unk the 
ateiicfient extremely natural, I hereby teeommend 
hhoL to get Home responsible broker to adyertise 
dtat he wiU take his notes at a small discount* 

The next fetter I shaU notice comes &om a 
notable quid^ntmCy who complains that we take 
no part iil politics, and entirely neglect tdUi^ oiu: 
readetiB the news. He maintains that the excuse 
ot there being no hews stirring is no sort of apol- 
ogy, since it would be easy enough to invent a 
reasonable quantity every day, and contradict it 
the i^xt. By this means the lovers of nc^s might 
be grati^ed at an easy rate, and those who cater 
for thein fiir their papers regularly, to the great 
edification of their readers, who would be doubly 
Itatotoished, first by believing in the wonder, and 
aejrt by disfcovering there was not a wotd tif truth 
in It As there appears something ieasible in all 
this, we shall take it into serious consideration. 

Then fdlows a^ communication ftom a very sin- 
gular personage, just arrived in this country, and, as 
iisual, anxious to give us the benefits of his skill 
in British manufactures. He states that he is by 
profession a manufacturer of plots, in which he 
has been employed for some years past with great 
success. The business,, however, has become 
rather stale abroad, and not having been adequately 
rewarded lately, he has come, among many other 
worthies, to try his fortune in this land of liberty. 

22 



He affimiB, that not one of the plots fer asstssi^ 
nating kings, putting down religion, burning tofnosi 
and the like, played off with such effect, of late 
years, both in England and on the eonlutent, has 
been got up without his spedal agency. He was 
* the sole contriver of the /Attack on the Prinee Re- 
gent in London, and the attempt to assassinate the 
Duke of Wellington in. Paris. Indeed, they are 
evidently by the same author, as in neither case 
could the pistol— if it was a pistol — nor |he man 
that fired it — ^if it was a man — be found. 
; He also claims the hcmour of the late confpjxacy 
against the Emptor Alexander,^ and the design of 
shooting the Emperor of Austria, lately played off 
in Italy, as an e3U;use.for certain acts of authority, 
which would otherwise have been rather -un(>alato-» 
ble. His master-{>iece8, however, and those on 
which he values himself mo^t, are his tv^ last pro* 
ductions. One is the {Jot to set lire to the city of 
London, lately announced in the British papers, 
and received with a burst of applause by all lovers 
of the regent and national debt. The other is the 
diabolical " school plot'' at Manchester, where the 
little " children are . taught " to hate kings and 
priests," with the unequalled appendix of Mrs. 
Walker, who came to that devoted city " to preach» 
and teach the people to make revolutionary pikes.'* 
The single phrase *^ revolutionary pikes," he thinks 
a perfect master-^iece, unequalled by Titus Oates, 
or any other manufacturer of plots that ever existed. 
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The gentleixiaii 4Mire» to infonn the public in 
general, and those out of office in particular, that 
if they want, a plot of the administration against 
state rights ; a conspiracy to turn out honest men 
and put in rogues— ror to plunge the nation into a 
war with Great Britain, he has several on hand, 
which are quite as good as new, and, with a little 
alteration, will suit this or any other country. He 
particularly recommends oi\e plot for perpetuating 
southern influence, which he thinks in a year or 
two may be brought out with very great effect. 
Should any person want articles in his line, he is 
to be found in the large stone building on the right 
of the City Hall, where he resides for effect, the 
sombre hue and grated windows being wonderfully 
calculated for his business. 

Tlie next letter is from a lady who ccnnplains of 
the charitable societies for accepting benefits from 
the managers of the theatre and circus, as she is 
fully satisfied the mouey thus raised will never turn 
out well. It is her opinion, at all eveiUs, that so 
long as the orthodox people of the town set their 
faces agpiinst the^cal amusemeiits, and the ortho- 
dox preachers declaim against their immoral ten- 
dency, they might as well be consistent, and de- 
cline sharing the gains of such iniquities. She 
concludes by expressing her determination to with- 
draw her subscription,. as she does not choose her 
money should be in such bad copipany. 

I shall conclude this paper with a lettj&r, which» 
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though written more than a century ago, ktely 
talkie into my hamls, and appears worthy of preser* 
Tation, as descriptive of the times in which the 
authpr figured. It is addressed to Master Alder- 
man Van Breuckl^^, after whom the town of 
Brooklyn was first niunedy and who waS one of the 
pillars, or rather sleepers, of what was called in the 
days of classic Dutch, " The Oude Kerch" in 
Garden-street. This street was so denominated 
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fipom its. adjoining the garden, in old times the prop- 
erty of Master Alderman Johanhis de Groodt, a 
person of good memory btrt little judgment. The 
writer of this curious letter was, it appears, the 
fourth in succession of the same family diat had 
given sextcHis to this venerable church for fotor 
Dutch generations,' which are twice as long asr' 
mo^ others. The original is in' the language ia 
general use ait that time, snd th^ titoslation ici by 
Will WizakI, whose late mysterious- silence I shaO 
proceed to account for ere long, unless he retumtf 
to hi«duty. 

«Db SMfiBsVLY(SmirtVjF2y), 8ept.9r, 1702. 

" Right Worshipful, 
** Being ordained the fourth in descent, &s sexton 
of this the only true church in the city of New- 
York (as it hath beenoalled, or rather, as I may 
fi'fty* grievously miscalled bythfe EngKsh interlo- 
pers), I consider it my special, nay^ bounden duty, 
to present to your right worshipful, as aetoig 



€^ch^w«Hte]|m the present ti^e hping, the mani- 
fest misbehaviours which fallow herewith jumI 
h^eafter. . 

"Imprinus — Certain interlopers, calling them- 
selves Presbyterian^) have lately built themselves 
up a thing, the which they do call by the unseemly 
and pagan x^s^^ of a meeting-house, which h^th 
never a. ^teeple; wherewithal, and the bell wbeureof 
doth hang within a little ^lace marvellously resem- 
bling a sentry-box stuck on the roof, bearing on its 
top an unbelieving weathercock, which always 
points in opposite directions to that of the true 
church. Not content with building tlus pernicious 
novelty, as it were, directly under our noses, they 
have procured a bell more than twice exceeding 
<pDB, the which they do iiicontinently ring in our 
ears, so loud and so long, as to drown not only the 
flfound of .our bell^ but moreover to swallow up/the 
voice of Master Yan Ditmars, as he singeth the 
first Psalm. 

**Item — Standing, the Sabbath before the last, 
partly behind the third pillar on the left hand, close 
by the memorial which hath been erected to the 
sweet-scented memory of Master Myndert Van 
Haggewout, late baker of New-Year cookies, 
which did manifestly excel all others, I did plainly 
see Madam Rem Yan Der Beek, beating up th^ 
cushion in her great square pew at the northwest 
corner, whereby she caused it to wax so soft and 
delectabki that she did incontinently fall asleep, 
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before Master Van Dittnaie g&t to ^middSe of ike 
«ie hufidred and nineteeiith Pssditi. 

"Item — ^While I was busily set to parting twa 
pestilent curs, which it seemeth to me do take up<m 
themselves to come to church and disturb the con- 
gregation, insomuch as they belong to Master Dea- 
con Swaghauser and Master Deacon Vander Donck^ 
this caused me to stoop down, the widow Van Bus- 
sum's pew being then wide open, by reason it was 
exceeding hot weather, I did see the red clocks of 
her fine worsted hose, higher than became a wo- 
'man of good beseeming — even above the instep! 
Whereupon the devil tempted me, and I did forget 
the quarrelsome curs outright, and also omitted 
to hand the bags, into the which our congregation 
put their alms, or make a bow of apology. For 
which grievous sins of omission, neglects, and 
backslidings therewithal, the dominie did reprehend 
me sorely, saying unto me, that in air foretimes, 
even in the three generations mine ancestors had 
held the place of sexton, tfie like had never hap- 
pened before. 

" Item — On Sabbath last, a young damsel, whose 
name I keep secret out of respect to her worship- 
ful family, appeared in the middle aisle of our 
church, that was never so scandalized before, with 
a white veil all over her face, whereby the congre- 
gation had their curiosity sorely raised, and some 
thereof were grievously afirighted," thinking it might 
peradventure be a ghost, dressed up in a winding* 
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sheet. Moceover, rig^ worshipful good Maater 
Van Ditmars was so confounded, marveUmg what 
it was, that he did set a long metre tune unto a 
short metre Psabn, to the utter confusion of Alder- 
man Ma^ster Jacobus Flodder^ who was always used 
to strike in the base before the rest of the people. 

" Item: — On the evening of the same day (a sore 
day to the church), walking past the doors as is my 
4utiful custom, just betiween daylight and dark, ta 
i|ee that the swine hanre not begrimed the pillars, 
by rubbing, as they are accustomed, against themi 
I did detect a naughty boy chalking unseemly 
words upon the church door. I was exceeding 
wroth thereat, and did ponder unto myself that the 
like had never happened before to any of our family. 
^ the^ fourth generation iipwards, $uid that of 9. 
truth the teaching little boys to write without in** 
ducting them into manners therewithal, was one 
of the new fashions introduced by the interlopers, 
vmly, the Englishmen. 

" Item — ^About. three or four weeks after, for I 
did wickedly omit to set down the day,_as in duty 
bound, and as my ancestors had done before me, 
ev^i to the fourth generation backwards, I did 
detect Master Van Slaghboom, audibly coughing 
and blowing his nose immediately thereafter, albeit 
he had never a cold, as I verily believe, to provoke 
such unheard-of enormities ; and your right wor- 
ahipful especially knows, that nobody is allowed to 
4o such things, except when the damihie beginnetU 



himself, or while Master Van Ditmars is looking 
out the Psalm. 

"Item — ^I desire to comp]ain of one Donald 
M'Selfish, or Shelfish, for I opine not his actual 
denominatioQ, the pretended sexton of yon taber* 
nacle I did describe unto your right worshipful. 
This interloping varlet — the Lord forgive me, right 
worshipful, for uttering such an unseemly word—- - 
besides ringing the bell all the time Master Van 
Ditmars is singing the first Psalm, doth sneer, as I 
am credibly told, at my little cocked hat^the which 
hath been in the church for four generations. He 
likewise affirmeth most irreverently, that the Lord 
cannot understand a Dutch serpaoii, thereby insin- 
uating that all our prayers hare been thrown away. 
The reason of all which unchristian backbitings, I 
do humbly opine, is, because the excellent Madsun 
Van Dam, the lieutenant-governor's lady'-mother, dkJ 
pay me the compliment to say, that I did precede 
a funeral procession with a goodly reverence, the 
like of which was not to be seen elsewhere. 

" Item^ — Being fearful of making my letter of un- 
seemly length, I will conclude with possessing 
your right worshipful with the wicked practice 
among certain young people, especially the young 
damsels, who wear new bonnets and the like. 
Tliese do come traipsing into church, even after 
the bell has ceased to ring, whereby the sound of 
their footsteps is heard all over the place, and the 
congregation, instead of lo6king reverently at the 
dominie, or Master Vaii Ditmars, giving out the 



<Pt(alm^ as in duty bound, do all turn their beads 
incoi^tiaently towaxds these latterlings. These ir* 
reverent backsliders have, naoreover, an unseemly 
way of passing by me^ without taking notice, as 
they come into the church, albeit llie dominie al* 
ways maketh me a reverend bow, and the illustn* 
cms Alderman Van Quidder, jnrho did give six brass 
candlesticks to the church, always puDeth his 
cocked hat quite off from his head whenever he 
doth encounter me. It hath been maliciously 
whispered that the ald^man doth me this courtesy 
to obtain my vote ; bat tetSy. this is a calumny, m* 
vented by ill-disposed persons, who think jesting on 
the dergy becoming. 

** I rest, night worshipfiil, 

^^ Your humble suiter, 

" Iah Rospkair.'* 



I sRALii fin up the remaimng spftce of the present 
number with the fcSowing litde poem, whicb 
accompanied a letter lately received from my 
friend, the yoong Yivgisian, who has been all 
siunmer too much taken up with gallai^g the 
ladies at Berkeley Springs, to vmte any thing but 
poetry. It is best, however, to let him speak 
for himself. 

« Thb great Alleghany ridge," says he, " being 
between the head-waters of all the rivers running 
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westwaiti and eastwasd to the Mississippi and At- 
lantic, offers no outlet fof its surplus produce, ex- 
cept by tedious roads running through the defiles 
of the moimtains. The people who inhabit this 
region are, for the most part, a race of * mighty 
hunters before the Lord,' who cultivate a little grain, 
and seelc their animal, food in the solitudes around 
them. They are a sturdy race ; full of haughty 
notions of independence, and their occupation of 
hunting, being connected with the ideas of hardi- 
hood, courage, loneliness, and danger, affords the 
materials for a number of little traditions which I 
have heard among the people of these mountains. 
They are apt sometimes to be benighted in the 
hills, where there are instances of their being lost, 
and never heard of afterward, although they often 
carry a horn with them for the purpose of making 
signals. The other day I was shown the ruins of 
a log hut in one of the little narrow vales, with a 
brook running through it, and a strip of gveen oa 
either side ; it was connected with a little story 
that furnished the nfiaterials for thd following, 
which I send you, to be used acccffdixig to your 
discretion/' 
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^ THE HUNTER OF ALLEGHANY. . 

Trb Hunter it gone from hia home in the yale, 
. To chase the wild deer on the mountain alone, 
Though dark it the morning, and raw the rude gale, 
That moant roond the hill where the Hunter it gone. 

It it lonely and deteit, no hot to be teen, 
No bed but the rude rock, no cloak but the tkiet ; 

And the torrent that foamt its rough ri^lgea between. 
Oft ttopt the lone Hunter as homeward he hiet. 

O, cold blowt the north wind, and fatt falls the snow, 
The. tracks are all covered that guided his way ; 

'Tie dark in the depths of the Talley below, 
And the last teints of daylight are fading away. 

Tis night — and around the lone hut in the vale, 
The snows drift, and cumber the windows and door ; 

Cold, dreary, and dismal now moans the sad gale, 
I fear me our Hunter will ne'er return moi:e. 

And to feait the good wife, that sits by the fire, 
A listening the blatt, at it rattlet the door, 

And drawt to the chimney still ni^er and nigher, . 
She fears that.her good man wiU ne*er come back more. 

Tit midnight — and yet blows the whirlwind of snow, 
And louder the blast moans adown the lone vale, 

And still sits the good wife, all wakeful with wo, 
To think of the Hunter that bides the sharp gale. 

Is that hit loud horn that reaoundt on the hill ! 

Or it it hit Toice moaning hollow and low ! 
'Tit only the fiend of the ttorm howling thrill, 

And chiding his train through the mountains of snow. 
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Thei6*i a noise at the door — ^'fis the Himt«r is come f 
She nms to the door, bat no Hunter is there — 

Tishis. dog, nrho thiongh anew-dnfta haa fouidhis way homa^ 
While his master is freezing, GK>d only knows where. 

He looks in the wife^s fece, he rans to &e door, 

And wistfully whining in accents of wo, 
Invites her to follow, while he tracks before— 

She wishes to follow, yet trembles to go. 

But perhaps 'tis not far, and there's time yet to save 
The poor wand'ring pilgrim that's lost in the hills, 

For a loyer, a mistress such perils would brave, 
Shall a wife then decline what a mistress fulfils t 

They have brav'd the dark night, and the keen pelting wind ; 

Cold, cold blew the blast, and the snow fdl anmin, 
But none know if the Hunter they ever did find. 

Nor wife, dog, or Hunter, e'er came home again. 

The hut is deserted, yet none e'er ask why 

Tor few ever visit that valley so lone ; 
And these who may chance the log ruin to spy, 

Think its tenants are all to the west country gone. 

,But one day or other, when years are past by. 

Some Huntsman may traverse that mountain sodrear, 

And shrinkmg with horror, perchance will descry 
Three skeletons whitening some precipice near. 

And ponder, as sadly he leans on his gun. 
And feels his hair bristle with horrible fear, 

What ruffian, or wild beast, this foul deed has done, 
Thei^ turn him away, and pursue the wild deer. 
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